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ALLIE WAYNE. 





~ POR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
, BY H. CLAY PREUSS 

How lovely is the balmy June, 
When earth seems all aglow, 

When sunbeams smile the live-long day, 
And soft south-breeses blow. 

The rough north-wind and ravenous frost, 
To their polar haants have fled; 

The cold earth wooed by the glowing sun, 
Has blushed in roses red 


Twas in the June-time, long ago, 
I met sweet Allie Wayne ; 
The glimpee of heaven she gave to me 
I ne'er shall see again | 
Like flowers beguiled by warm south-winds, 
That ope their buds toe soon, 
Bhe came to me with summer-sweets, 
And died out with the June! 


The balmy June is smiling now, 
In all ber. Bowery pride ; 

Bat ah’ the rases lost their bloom, 
When darling Allie died. 

A cold, dead weight is on my heart, 
And a shadow on my brow, 

For she who once brought summer here, 
Has left a winter now ' 


~~ ‘ Is love, that thrills the immortal! soul, 
“Aa frail as human breath’ 
Wie does ite pare, olectric flame 
Survive the gloom of death’ 
Ob! golden dreams of early youth, 
Will ye not come again ? 
Shall I not meet, in brighter climes, 
My angel, Allie Wayne? 


REGINA; 


OR, THE BIRTHRIGHT. 


BY MARGARET BLOUNT. 


CHAPTER I. 
A charmed and fair, 
ea a 
ioe is rare and choice— 


lutely metetsary for its safety, though they 
have never yet been applied. 

of these spasmodic fits of excitement 
was at's ghiminating point at the time of 
which I Lendon had been comparatively 
sane for many months, and the jong pent-up 
enthusiasm of its denizens burst out suddenly, 
like champagne from a freshly opened bottle, 
when a fitting cause for enthusiastic extrava- 
gances arrived. It was not the Comet—it was 
net the Moon hoax—it was not the approach- 
ing Millennium—that roused them so; neither 
did it come it the shape of a religious revival, 
or a monster political demonstration. Little 
enough had the cause to do with millenniums or 
revivals, if all was truth that was whispered 
here and there; little enough with moon or 
burning stars, or indeed with anything sky- 
ward. Does any one wish me to speak more 
plainly? Cannot all read this little riddle of 
mine: ‘What is that which goes around the 
house, and stays within the house, and yet 
contrives to set every person and every thing 
by the ears, for miles outside the house?” I 
think I see some worthy old gentleman looking 
sagely (as he reads this portion of my initial 
ehapter aloud) at his wife and daughters, who 
are busy with their work around the parlor ta- 
ble, after tea. 

“Can you guess, my dear?’’ 

“I? Ob, no!” replies the good mamma, 
looking innocently back at him. ‘' ‘ Round the 
house, and stays within the house’—perhaps it 
is the cat !’’ ; 

‘*No, my love, it is a woman !"’ 

Unfortunate man, what a storm you will 
bring about your ears by that audacious 
speech! How madam will look grave, and 
begin to talk about the village news! How 
Mary Jane and Sophia will exclaim against 
your uncharitable interpretation, and vow that 
if it is the true one, they will never, nerer read 
the story as long as they live! Nevertheless, 
good sir, you are in the right—if that can con- 
sole you. It was a woman who was at the bot- 
tom of the mischief, as usual—a woman over 
whom London was rejoicing in this most ab- 
surd fashion—and, above all, a woman of whom 
stramge stories had been told, and (so report 
said) with the greatest reason. No saint was 
she—no Psyche, hovering with unsoiled wings 


" above this mundane sphere—but ‘‘simply,”’ 


as in her fierce, indomitable pride, she called 
herself—simply, Regina !—‘‘ Regina, the Ac- 


* trea !’’ 


, This was her first appearance in London; 
and on the night appointed, the pit and galle- 
ties of the ———— Theatre were crowiled to 
suffocation as soon as the doors were opened ; 
While even the dress circls and the private as 
commenced. A subdued murmur of voices 


formed & Fanning ac- 
companiment to the 
music; every one was 
talking of ‘‘Ragina;" 
every one was wonder- 
ing why she had come 
at last, after receiving 
0 many and such fa- 
bulous offers from Lon- 
don managers, without 
heeding them, before. 
The history of her life, 
and her avoidance of 
the metropolis, was, 
unhappily, no seoret ; 
and there was scarcely 
a shopboy in the pit 
who did not know that 
her first lover had been 
a young Kaglish noble- 
man, who died just as 
he was on the point of 
converting their /iatson 
into a respectable bene 
Jide marriage ; and that 
through grief at the 
loss, either of the lover 
or the title—(I mention 
both, because some 
people said one, while 
some stuok tothe other) 
—she had well-nigh 
vowed a vow never to 
recall the agony of their 
parting by visiting the 
land of his birth—of the 
city where the brother 
who now bore his name would very pro- 
bably come under her notice—possibly be 
persuaded to see her play! Since his death 
she had daztled Paris, and taken New York 
by storm—had driven the 
wild, and flashed through 
States like a meteor, drawing a train of 


ling way. It was rumored that the manager of 
the ———— Theatre, who had been travelling 
in the States, had stumbled upon her retreat 
in the most unexpected and delightfui way ; 
and, animated by his good fortune, so wrought 
upon her by his persuasive arguments of 
tongue and purse, that she resigned her villa, 
and accompanied him te England, with the 
avowed intention of playing now and then, 
through the season. It might have been so ; 
but every act of her life was so thickly over- 
laid with romance, that the truth was some- 
times harder to come at than if it had been 
hidden in the deepest well that was ever dug. 
Scandal’s tongue had taken its usual license 
in the matter of the lovers ; the real fact of the 
case being that Regina had favored only one— 
the young Englishman already alluded to. He 
had seen her at her first appearance on any 
stage—he had heard her sing in a minor Pari- 
sian theatre, and had formed the determipa- 
tion, which he afterwards carried out, of win- 
ning her for himee!f, before another had breath- 
ed a single word of love in her ear. Her ante- 
cedeuts were of the most simple kind. She 
was the daughter of a needy actor, and, he 
dying, the company, poor as it was, had gene- 
rously adopted her. She was the “child,” 
not ‘‘of the regiment,’’ buat of “the stage.”’ 
There was no one to question Lord Erlinford’s 
proceedings—her parents having both gone to 
their last account ; and he took the fair Made- 
line to his house and home when she was but 
sixteen and he but twenty one. No one told 
her that she was doing wrong by going with 
him ; she had never been inside a church since 
her mother died; and the poor souls at the 
theatre, who had been so kind to her, rejoiced 
openly at her good fortune, and dried the few 
tears she shed on parting with them, by talk- 
ing to her of the wonderful things Lord Erlin- 
ford would give her, aud how they should look 
up at night to see her in the stall-box of their 
house! grand and beautiful as a fairy queen. 
She went away smiling in her carriage, with her 
lover by her side, thinking that Fairy Land 
could never be one-half so beautiful as }’aris, and 
that fairy princes were not to be named in the 
same day with the eager boy whose dear blue 
eyes were looking so tenderly into ber own, 
and whose wusical voice was saying, ‘ Mine, 
Madelaine—mine forever! We shall never 
have to part from each other again—we shall 
never have to say ‘(Good-night’ and ‘‘iood- 
morning’ now except in our own dear home '’’ 
** More sinned against than sinning’’ was poor 
Madelaine. For Lord Erlinford there was no 
such excuse. Ban in an English home, and 
of English parents, he was able to choose good 
from evil. It was by his own deliberate free 
will that he entered, even im his earliest years, 
upon a course of dissipation that broke his 
mother’s heart, and at last brought his father 
after her to the grave ; it was by his own choice 
that, on the very day of his majority, he left 
Oxford for Paris, determined to drink to the 
dregs that cup whose first draught had intoxi- 
cated him so. Tae year had passed in the mad- 
dest revelry—his health was rained, his von- 
stitution shattered, and, for the first time in 
his existence, he felt the stings of remorse. 
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REGINA, 


his father—were ever before him; his boop 
companions could no longer please, and his 
usual pursuits bered him. In a word, Lord 
Erlinford was wretched. In thia state of mind 
he first saw Madelaine. Her innocent beauty 
charmed and roused him; her timid love, and 
her naire manner of showing it, completed the 
spell; and, by way of expressing his interest, 
he led her on to her rain! There was only one 
redeeming point about the srrangement—he 
vowed solemnly to be faithful to her, and ob- 
served his vow. His life wae devoted to her 
service ; for her sake he avoided all his former 
associates—gave up gaming and 

superintended ber education—studied all her 
wants and wishes, and made their home as do- 
mestic and pleasant a piace as if it had been 


located in Bagland, and hallowed by the Blase. | 


ing of the church. 

A year passed on, and he was soon to be a 
father. The dormant good (and there was 
mach) in his nature was aroused by the tidings. 
His child! How would it repay him for the 
evil he had done How could he bear to look 
upon its face, remembering that his own pa- 
rents, through his fault, were lying cold and 
still ia the family vault at Erlinford? Only one 
thing conld he do to show his sorrow for the 
past—he would make amen4s to Madelaine— 
she should be his wife—she and her child 
should both be able to bear his name. 

But true is the old proverb, ‘‘Man proposes 
—Giod dispoves.’’ Lord Erlinford placed a plain 
gold ring on Madelaine'’s hand one evening, 
and led her to an apartment distant from his 
own, whispering, as he kissed her, ‘‘Good- 
night ; that their separation was but for a short 
time; that on the morrow she would be his 
wife.’ The morning came, but he was far 
away from her.’ They found him lying dead 
upon his pillow, with his hands clasped aa if 
in prayer; and before the day closed, the spirit 
of his prematurely-born child had followed 
him, and Madelaine was lying on her bed, de- 
lirious, and watched over most tenderly by 
her foster-mother of the theatre. 

Am I lingering too long upon the threshold 
ofmy tale? There is not much more to say. 
Madelaine died—bat in her place arose ‘ Re- 
gina, the Actress’’ 
who found that the world rejected her after 
her fall, and therefore set the world at de 
cold, ashe 


She saw 


a proad, beaatiful woman, 


fiance. Stately, magnificent, and 
stood at the head of her profession. 
crowds kneeling at her feet, and turued from 
them all with a smile, half-contemptuous, half 
sad, to gaze upon the ring she wore, or upon 
the portrait of a fair-haired mau in the first 
bloom of youth, that always hang in her own 
private boudoir. The vanity of her rejected 
suitors, and the malice of the world at large, 
had done much toinjare her; but for that she 
cared little. Her books, her pets, and the so- 
ciety of the guod old actress, made up the 
pleasures of her home 
to occupy her mind, and the success she won 
in it infinitely outbalanced the hearts offered 
for her acceptance. But there was a hard as 
well as a gentle side to her nature. 
mael, her hand was against every man, simply 

because she felt that every man's hand was | 
against her; and she revenged berseif upon | 
the world by torturing those whose evil for- 
tune made them love her, with a cruelty al 

most diabolic. No one could be more lovely | 
or more fascinating that Regina; bat he who 
lirtened to the fatal song the Syren sang, was 
pot more sare! y doomed than they who watched 
this modern enchavtrees, and suffered them- 
selves to be entangled by her wiles. 

Having acknoqledged thus much, let u» turn 
to the theatre again, and look for one moment 
on those who are waiting in our company for 


the curtain to rise and reveal Regina. 











The pale face of his mother—the stern eye of 


It does not often happen thet o writer can | 


AS “MARY 


her profession sufficed | 





STUART.” 


fiud characters so conveniently arranged as 
mine seem to be at present. They are asttting 
in the theatre, at their ease, quite anoon 
solous of the destiny before them; and when 
the curtain rises, we shall see oar heroine too. 
86, without further ceremony, | may begin to 
describe them. 

Pirst, then, In a box upon the right of the 
stage, sat a handsome man, of thirty-one, “ or 
thereabouts,” whose face was somewhat flashed, 
aa if with good living, and whose abundant 
curling brown hair and beard were arranged 
with a care that bespoke a leaning towards 
evtoonibry, to say the least. He was tall and 


finely formed, bu 
Hts Sands and feet, morvover, 
were rather large than small, and his drese was 
more dandified than elegant. Had he been a ban- 
ker’s clerk, vo one would have hesitated in ap- 
plying the word “vulgar’’ to him. As he was 
the Karl of Charlemount, unmarried, and witha 
clear rent-roll of fifty thousand a year, people 
boggled at that phrase, and compromised the 
matter with their coneciences by saying that 
he was ‘‘odd," ‘‘singalar,’’ and “ had a taste 
of his own."’ They were quite right. And a 
very peculiar taste, too, it was, sometimes. 
He was the second son of Lord Erlinford, and, 
if truth must be told, had not helped, by his 
own behavior, to lengthen that poer's life. 
While his brother Alfred ran over the road to 
ruin with titled associates, George caroused 
with low and vulgar ones. After the death of 
his father, he took an odd fancy to the study 
of medicine; and as it would by no means 
have been proper for an Erlinford to adopt 
such a profession, he walked the hospitals im 
cognito, and cousorted much with students of 
the Bob Sawyer class, who aided and abetted 
him in orgies which it is best to leave untold. 
Before he had got quite beyond the outskirts 
of Belgravian and Westendian pardon, his 
brother lackily died, and his title and fortune 
brgught him to his senses and to his proper 
place in society. He rimrrfél the daughter of 
a Ssotch peer, and sent her, in less than two 
years, to keep his parents company in the 
family vault. The physicians averred that 
Lady Erlinford died of Our gee- 
sips and their clique shrugged their bony shoul 
ders and muttered, ‘A breken heart, more 
likely.’’ Nevertheless, her little mishap did 
not keep others from coveting har, place ; and 
when the earldom of Charlemount was added 


| 


consumption 


to the barony of Erlinford, the poor man was 
nearly torn in pieces by the many fair banda 
stretched forth to seize him; and drawled out 
one day to his bosom friend and toady, ‘''’Pon 
my word, Grosvenor, I must really go abroad, 
or they will marry me in spite of myself.’’ 
And he did go abroad. 
for a time, tll a fair marchesa took it into her 
for he had a 


He resided in Italy 


head to fali in love with him 
ertein beauty of his own and to do him the 
honor of occupying the second seat in his tra 
velliog carriage when he left Venice, only for 


a few miles, however, for the father aud bro 





Like Ish- 


thers were in hot pursuit. They came up with 
the fugitives, and left the Karl stretched apon 


the ground with a couple of balls in bia right 
lang, while the marcheoa was bundled back ig 
nominiously and shut up in a convent, to re 


i} member her Koglishman or do penance for her 


sing, ae the chose. Fveu the pistol balis failed 
A& *0u nm as hie 


veelfwith Yankee belles 


to cure him. recovered, he set off 
for America, to amase bi 
who were ‘‘presumptuons enongh"’ to fancy 
that a coronet and its owner were within their 
reach. Fine fun it must have been, for he did 
net return from the States for several years, 
and the English maidens bad well-nigh ceased 
to wear the wiliow, when he reappeared among 
them, gayer, richer, and more wary than ever. 
Many eyes turned wistfully towards the box 
where he lounged on this aight—many femi- 
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tiful girl, ‘just out,’’ 
an only child, and an 
immense heiress, since 
the built of the Kritn- 
ford estate, in addition 
to her mother 's fortane, 
was settled upon her, 
She was a blonde beauty, with large, bine 
eyes, and hair of that perfect golden tint so 
seldom seen except on the heads of very 
young children. A slight natural wave in 
ite glossy surface added to the charm of this 
bright coronal, and a stray ringlet escaped 
from ite durance and fell upon the whitest 
neck im the world. She wore no ornaments ; 
not even a ring or brace'st marred the per 
fect symmetry of her hund end arm. (One 
modest white rose, with ite green leaves, 





decked her corsage ; a beuquet of the same tint- 
| less Gowers was on her lap. For the reat, her 
| dress wae devised with the purest simplicity, 


t somewhat awkward in his | ands scarf of exquisite filmy lace thrown over 


| All, tm Yon. of an opsen cleak, added to it  pe- 
culias and pleasing effect. Lord Chariemeuat, 
looking across at her throagh his opera-giass, 
compared her to the young May moen. en- 
veloped in a silvery cloud. It was not often 
that his lordship grew poetical, but Helen was 
quite fair enough to excuse the outburst. 
‘Beauty and innocence, white roses and 
purity, and all that sort of thing,'’ he said, 
shutting up his glass and turning to lirosve- 
‘Come with me, Tom. I must go and 
pay respects to my cousin, and con- 
gratulate Miss Krlinford, for she has juat 
been presented at Court. We can see Re- | 
gina quite as well from their box-—only 
mind, Tom, if Kastace comes in you must | 
listen to him; Lean't. He actually wants me 
to go ant live at Erlinford, and watch over the 


nor. 


my 


welfare of my tenants, and see that their cot 
tages are healthy, and all that sort of thing. | 
Ile has brought some measure into larliament | 
about them. Do let him talk to you about it, 
or he'll burst." 

“Ob, I don't mind listening ; | can doze with | 
my eyes wide open,"’ said Captain Tom, good 
naturedly, aa he followed his patron ronnd to | 
the other box, where they were received by 
Mrs. Krlinford with a joyous weloome, and by | 
Helen with a shy look of pleasure, such as a 
fawn might give at the approach of one who 
has been kindto her. Helen was always glad 


to see Charlemount , she had known him from | 
her cradle, and loved him aa a brother. j 
* (ne more remains to be potioed of our drama 

tis person. In the pit, half sitting, halflean- | 
ing upon the Oret row of benches, was a fair 

haired, resolute looking manu, apparently of the | 
same age as the Karl, and bearing strange to 
say—a slight resetablance to him, and also to 
Helen. It was difficult to say in what the like 
bess consisted, but it waa there. Yet he waa far 
handsomer than the Karl, The forehead, from 
which the wavy hair was brushed carelessly, 


was high, and white, and smooth, the nose 


was slightly aqailine, the lips fall, and firmly 
set, the chin beautifally moulded, and slight- 
ly indented, as if the lips of Venus had linger 
the eyes were large, 


ed there one moment 
blue, aod sparkling, varying with every mood 
of their owner, though their general expression 
was tinged with melan holy The figure of 
this man was tall and elegant; Kis hands and | 


feet of aristocratic smallness; his dress neat 


and simple; and his whole air and manner re- 
fined and geatlemanly in the extreme. 
difficult to look at him and at the Karl without 


feeling that they should have change: places 


It was 


Poor, nameless author though he was, he look 
ed far nobler than the peer 

Captain Grosvenor, whose eyes had been 
wandering over the house, suddenly caught 
sight of him, and pointed him out to Lon 
Charlemount's notice. 

** There's Clifford'"’ 

“Clifford! Clifford who ’ 

“Why, the Clifford—the author—the man | 
who wrote the book you were mad over the | 
other day. You said you wanted to see 
him.'’ 


“To be sure | did. We must have him to 


| “yes. 


| upon that face and form. 


the hair, and the soft, dark grey eyes, made 


| see that perfect health and strength joined 


| exnitantly, as she stood before you. 


| anned | the andience with a kind of quiet 


| understood her feelings. 
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— Mrs. Rrtinfeed.”’ 
. ™ Aud the took « 
ataveniuste aaa’? ae 
“Not to say the handsomest,” to 
Captain Grosvener. 


Hearing this, Helen Rrilaford bent 
look at him ; too well trained, 
that she quite agreed with Captain 
about his beauty. He was 





There was a dead silence when this tebles® 


ence rose to their feet with a thunder of ap- 
plause that made the Arabian steed tess his 
ologant head, and open wide his dark, bright 
** Mary Stuart !'’ ‘Queen Mary ("' “Re 
gina! Regina!l’’ echoed through the house.— 
The actress stepped forward to the feotlights, 
and bent very slightly in saoknowledqment of 
their deafening cheers. 

Well had her character been chosen; fer 
Mary herself couid searcely have seemed more 
stately or more fair. Far above the ueual 
height of women, and as delicately moulded as 
Payche herself, there was yet a lithe grace 
about her figure that gave the impression of 
great physical strength and endurance. She 
was active and agile as the panther of the 
mountains, and even in her most motionless 
attitudes there was nothing of repose. A 
deathless fire shining through a fragile vase, o 
sharp sword sheathed in a delicately-wroaght 
scal bard— these were the images that suggest 
od themselves to the poet Clifford, at he looked 





Regina wore no rouge. This was une of the 
many theatrical laws against which she trans- 
but no one could regret it whe 
looke| upon her. Her complexion was net- 
ther fair nor dark; it had the pecullar creamy 
hue of the American Creole—the tint of that 
queen uf lilles, the Calla Kuh {dpta. Only with 
this complexion could match the faint, clear 
crimson of the lips, the parple black lustre of 


gressed boldly 


almost black at times by thelr large papils 
No rose-tint was on her 
it was easy to 


and long «bon lashes 
check, and yet it was not pale. 


hands with perfect development ip that majes- 
tic form. You could see her liviggy freely and 

Kut if there was much of beauty in the face, 
there was also much of pride. Her large eyes 
scorn, as they shouted and waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, aud rocked to and fro in thelr ex- 
cltement, like the waves of a troubled sea. — 
Clifford watched her closely, and fancied he 
She seemed saying 
‘Here I am—look 
fam the woman who lost the 
world for love, and now I put that world be 
neath my feet! You are all my slaves, if I 
will it. I have only to be gracious, and you 
will knee! tome! You will never let a wife 
or daughter of yours touch my hand, or say & 
kind word to me; bat you yourselves will lewe 
me—will worship me; and be spurned for 
your pains !"’ He was not entirely wreng fm 
his translation. Some such thoughts were 
passing through Regina's mind, as she received 
that ovation ; but they were far flercer than he 
dreamed. She bowed, st last, and made a 
slight gesture with her hand, as if she was 
about to speak. In an instant all was still. 


to herself and to them 


well at me’ 


eRe eter: ee tae 


were ne 


ge 
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webmaster cel 1h thay wore safe in the lethy. Then | ~Untowbtedly. “le might cimest be her 
which mast here lin Bart bare oot brother,” 

when, Making! “Good henvens! thet man’s braless and) “Her brother! Whe on earth ave you tal 
to ber Gltbtal dm the | beartare Whe @ fepqes! Fancy speaking of | ing about 
thay Unvaght she hed forgot | that magnificent cresture tp such a way.” ‘Migs Eelinford, of course!" sald the Cap- 
and ah ected out slmont in —| “@aaptten 1” queried Captsin Tom, with 4 | tain, lowering his tone. 
facet” There Was one | sly nod of the head. lord Chasle mount started. ak 
reand applaase , and then the business “ The most beaatifu) face—the modiest head | “ What om earth can have pat 
a - your head?! And yet it may be so—they have 


“Wf Mary Staart was like her, | cannot won- 
ber 

Belen checked herself sudenly with a tinah. 

“At her life or her misfortancs, you were 

te aay, | euppote. For my part, | have 

am then that Regine « ifke ber.” 

De you call her beautiful, my lord /"' ask- 
of Me. Eriinford. 

“T shall adopt the plan of my Transatlantic 


“1 have heard so much of her wonderful 
loveliness, that I confess | am disappointet. 
Mike has no color.” 

“ Rzcept im her lips. Bat tell me,—are these 
ter T" be asked, indicating the roses 
which tm Helen's lap. 

“1 hardly know,” she said, in o low tone, 
“1 Weought them for that purpose."' 

“ And your courage bas failed !"’ 

“Ya.” 

“De you Gnd her so formidable, then I" 

“ She seems so proed—eo beautiful! | wish 
1 had brought « more brilliant bouquet.— 
Qrimecn and gold are the only colors for Re- 

- 

“You imvest her with « brilliant grace by 
these words. Yot | disagree with you. | think 
the would love these flowers.'’ 

“Then she shall have them!" and Helen 
brushed their cool, white petals over her lips. 
“De you know, my lord, ! saw one thing on 
the stage that seemed to me to resemble 
her?" 

“ Aad what wes that !'’ 

“The Arabian." 

“My dear child, what « strange idea |'' said 
Mrs. Eerlinferd, who bad been watching care- 
fally over this fetea-tete. 

“ You are right—she ie right, Mrs. Eriinford, 
though it did not strike me till she spoke.— 
Yea, Regina is as full of fire amd coprage—and 
1 should say quite as bard to manage, if o 
stranger's hand is on the rete—es her steed 
ef the desert. Wonderful tales are told of that 
heme, by-the way,'’ 

Ie it her own f"' asked Mes. Hriinford. 

”* Fea.” 

The Rari's face grow dark for a moment, for 
be remembered that it had been his brother's 
last gift to her. 

Mrs. Erlinford also recollected, when it was 
too late, and there was an awkward pause. 


“They say he will take his food from no 
hand but hers; that he follows her about like 
@ dog; and that she has trained him so the. 
voaghly that he understands nearly every word 
the utters to him." 

** Pretty ereatare |"' 

Ne ene ever mounts him, Miss Erlinford. 
The greom ence tried, and well-nigh lost his 
life for his pains."’ 

* What is his name !"’ 

Lord Charlomount looked oddly at Mrs. Kr- 
Unford, who answered for him. 

* It ie * Alfred,’ my dear." 

“Alfred. is he named after some friend of 
hers, then, mamma."’ 

* Yes; for a friend who is Jdead,"’ was the 


reply. 

“Ki is a pretty thought. | should like 
seme one who leved me —to—to—to—"’ 

There the sentence ended, while she bent 
over her roses with a crimeoning brow.. 

M Lerd Charlemount had seen that blush 
twenty-four hours before, the mare which was 
te rum at Rpsom the following year would 
have borne the mame of ‘ Helen ;"' as it was, 
mething short ef * Regina’ would serve his 


purpose. 

“Bat | have not told you half of his won- 
erful feats," be continued. ‘She ought to 
send him te Asiley's, for public exhibition. 
He eats from a plate and drinks from a glass 
like a Christian ; and searches her pocket for 
bite of sugar, and dances the Masourka like— 
like a Vestris on four legs !'’ 

Helen laughed gayly at the comparison. 

“What she will do when he dies, | cannot 
imagine." 

“Bat why need he die, my lord '"’ 

* Horses, unhappily, jo not live forever on 
ikke earth. | believe Regina -onaoles herself by 
the idea thet they go om hereafter, just as 
we do." 

“ My lord |" exclaimed Mra. Eriinford, hold- 
img up her pretty bands im horror. 

“1 euly repeat what | have heard, | assure 
you, Gresvenor, was not that what the mana 
ger wee telling you!’ 

“ Yea, my lord. He said, in so many words, 
that Regina believes most firmly in a heaven 
fer horses." 

“ Why, she must be # heathen, my lord !"’ 

* Yea, | suppose o,"’ said the peer, rather 
abeently quoting im Helen's ear, “ ‘Lo! the 


poor Indian !''’ as he rose to go.“ And since | F 


you subscribe every year to the missionary 
fand, | advise you to convert Regina while she 
io im the way. Miss Erlinford, I shall watch 
most eagerly the efect ef your white roses on 
her. 1 suppose you will reserve them till she 
is lef before the curtain!’ 

“1 am afraid I shall lose my courage at the 
leet, and keep them lek ye 3 
“Bay, that would be too creel. Will you 
allow me to do duty for you, if Mre. Eriinford 
will kindly give her permission '"' 

bd my lord.” 





—the grandest air!" raved the Earl. “Did 
you @e her eyes, Tom! did you notice her 
hand?! 414 you listen to her voice '"’ 

“ You; but, my dear fellow, there goes the 
beil.”’ 

“ Never mind, we shall not see her in this 
act. You must go bebind the soen-e—"’ 

* What for r"’ 
“Hew can you ask! 
gree better than Kr!inford. 
send her a billet-dour. The Duke of 





hour. I must be before him in the G-l4."’ 

"Ne ase, my lord. 

“ What de you mean’ 

“Only this, my lori,—-that when | was 
chatting with the manager to-nigh', he hinted 
—he did not say it in so many words, of -ourse 
—but he hinted delicately that he would kick 
the fret man out of hie theatre who dared in- 
walt her im any way."’ 

Lord Charlemont gave a jong, low whistle. 

“Aha! Bo the wind sits in thet quar- 
ter'"’ 

“1 suppose so."’ 

“1 always thought there was more in that 
Texan story than met the ear. People don't 
change their minds in such « hurry for ne- 
thing, as a general thing. Well, Tom, what 
ia yp be done I’ 

‘I'm sure 1 don't know."’ ‘ 

“The manager is ugly, and awkward, and 


“Be you think." 

“And eo must she, by this time. Pshaw! 
As if a woman like that would fing herself 
away after such a fashion. Where does she 
live t’* 

‘* He refused to give me her address."’ 

“The man is a fool. Does he suppose he 
can keep her hid im a place like London !— 
You must follow the carriage to-night, Tom."’ 

* Very well." 

“My cab is here—take that. I wonder if 
there would be any use in sending her a 
note.’’ 

* “Ob! that reminds me. The manager said, 
distinctly, that all letters left here for her 
woeld be thrown into the fire by her re- 


quest." 

* Without ber teeing them !'’ 

* Yea." 

“The deuce’ What can it ail mean, 
Tom f'’ 


Let me give you one piece of advice, my 
lord."’ 

“Out with it!" 

“Make no advances in your own proper 

” 

**Bhe does not know the title.’’ 

“Do you think he will fail to tell her?’ 

“Ah, very true! And so she still remem- 
bers poor Alfred I’ 

* 1 saw the ring on her hand."’ 

“Did you! I was so taken up by her face 
that I quite forgot to look for it. But that is 
only one reason the more why we shoald meet. 
I wish I looked more like him, | should have 
a better chance." 

At that ta gent! brushed against 
them in the hall, and turned to apologize. It 
was Clifford, the author, and Grosvenor caught 
him by the arm. 

“My dear fellow, stop one moment. Let 
me have the pleasure of making two of my 
friends known to each other. Lord Charlemount 
has long been anxious to meet you."’ 

The young man bowed rather stifly, for be 
recognized one of the party of starers who had 
annoy! him so. 

“There is but one topic for as to discuss 
this evening,’ eaid the Karl, with a gracious 
smile. ‘‘What do you think of Regina ’"’ 

. "Ome can hardly think, I fancy, when he 
looks at her,’’ was the reply. 





“IT agree with you. But we have not seen 
her act yet. Im the scaffold scene, they say 
she is superb."’ 


No doubt, my lord." 

* Are you going back directly ’'’ 

* Yea." 

“Twas going to ask you to dine with me 
some day! Shall we say to morrow "’ 

Clifford hesitated. 

** Pray come,’ sald the Earl, earnestly. ‘1 
have been longing to gee you ever since I read 
your last beok ; and after dinner we can dis- 
cuss one question which you handle in it."' 


Was there ever an author tn any age who 
could withstand praise lavished on the child 
of his brain and pen’ It is a flattery that ne- 
ver faile—a stroking of the lion's mane that 
makes him as gentle asa lamb. Clifford had 
said to himself a thousand times that he hated 
*the thing called a lord,’ with all the inten- 
sity of his nature, and yet he was not proof 
against these hoveyed accents heard for the 
first time from noble lips. He acoepted the in- 
vitation ; ‘said ‘‘ Good-night,"’ very cordially ; 
and went back to his place with a comfortable 
glow under the left side of his waistooat that 
seomed to create an atmosphere of happiness 
all around him. 

“Tt is very odd,"’ said Lord Charlemount, 
looking after the author with a peculiar ex- 

ol. of int * 

“ What?" asked Captain Tom. 

“Who is this Clifford!’ 

“Ne one knows, I fancy.’ 

“He is not a mam of good birth, 1 sup- 
pose f"’ 

“Ne; he has no relations in England. I 
heard him say once that he stood 
alone in the world. Yet he looks like a gen- 
tleman.”’ 

“He does, with a vengeance!" said Lord 





“ What now, my lord!" 
* Whe doses that man remind you of! Have 
you ever seem any ome like him before !'’ 


Captain Tom coushdered slowly; then strack 


which they stood. 
“By Jove! I should never have thought of 
ft if you had net mentioned it.” 





* see the lkemess, then ’'’ 


the same goidem hair, and large blue eyes. It 
{9 strang- how faces can resemble each other. 
De you remember my brother Alfred '"’ 
“Net well. I never saw him but once, and 
then we were boys of ten or twelve.” 
“Well, this wan {s older, and graver leok- 





ing ; bat, with that exception, he is strikingly 


You are but one de- | like him."’ 

Of course I met | 
has | 
been watching her like an old ogre for the last | him when you first potmted him out tome. As 
“soon as he spoke | detected the resembianes. 
| Now, do you see that he may be very much 
|in my way’ 


** You don’t say so '"’ 
‘| knew there was sotaething peculiar about 


““ Hee 

“As regards Kegina. She was absurdly 
ond of Alfred—she keeps bis portrait still, I 
am told. Now, if she ever catches a glimpse 
of thie maa—"’ 

“] see, you fear your chance will be 
email ''’ 

** You are right."’ 

* Bat he is am author, and as poor as Job. 
How can he cross your path, or come nearer 
Regina than he is at this moment! A lover 
of hers sitting im the pit to see her play—oh, 
it fe « foolish idea!” & 

“it I knew anything of thet women, har 


bat I confess I am afraid it will not, 
must get him away from London st mee, 





’ Blindfolded and alone she turned towards the 


his hand upon the railing of the staircase by | sass. 


Tem !"’ 
“That will be very easy." 


“Cam the appointment be had for mo- 
bey rr 

“Is there anything on earth that money 
cannot bay, my lord !"’ 

“Tom, you have taken a heavy weight of 
my heart. Come outside, and we will talk it 
over in the fresh air." 

They paced up and down the portico, arm- 
in-arm, in th» moonlight, for a long time.— 
Then Lord Charlemount ordered his groom to 
take the cab round to the private entrance, 
and wait till the Captain came. They entered 
the theatre again, shook hands in the hall, 
and Captain Tom stole softly in at the pit 
door, while the Earl went back to his cou- 
sin's box. 

There was a very audible ‘‘Hash!'’ from 
the body of the house, ai the slight noise of 
his entrance, and Helen turned round impa- 
tiently, but smiled when she saw who it was. 
He quickly resumed his seat behind Mrs. Er- 
limford, and looked down upon the stage. 

He started at seeing it hung in black. His 
conversation with the Captain had almost dri- 
ven Mary Stuart's execution from his mind, 
and it came back so suddenly that it seemed 
#0 far more real than it would otherwise have 
done. There wae the platform, covered with 
serge, & chair, and « footstool of crimson vel- 
vet—there, too, was the blook, and the exeon- 
tioner, with a sharp, bright axe! 

A strain of measured, melanchely music 
floated in, as the great hall doors opened, and 
the procession emtered. Regina deadly pale, 
and clad im the traditional dress ‘‘of black 
velvet, spangled all over with gold,’’ and the 
long, white veil, thrown back from her coif, 
walked steadily behind the Earl Marshal, her 
crucifix and breviary in her hand. Accepting 
the hand of her jallor, she mounted the step 
of the scaffold, and seated herself in the 
chair. 

Her palior—the mingled majesty and sweet- 
ness of her expression, and the sad faces of 
those around her, made it seem less like acting 
than reality. The audience seemed to forget 
that they were ina theatre—they wept for the 
**Queen of all Scotlan|''—not for Regina.— 
Helen's tears fell fast as she pointed out to 
Charlemount a little snow-white dog, crouch- 
ing and quivering at his mistrees’s feet—the 
representative of the little ‘‘ Skye terrier’ who 
was found moaning near the severed head of 
Mary, and who never touched food after her 
death. 

The executioners advanced, and kneeling at 
the Queen's feet, received pardon for the deel 
they were to do. Regina rose and laid aside 
her outer garment, raised the crucifix towards 
heaven, and then blessed with it her two weep- 
ing attendants, as they said ‘* Farewell!’ 


block. The stage and house were gradually 
darkened—a solemn silence reigned on every 
side. ‘‘In Thee, oh, Lord, 1 put my trust!’ 
saidthe gentle volue. The curtain descended 
slowly—Regina bowed her head—the exeou- 
tioner raised the glittering axe. ‘Into Thy 
hands, oh, Lord, I commend my spirit!'’ The 
curtain fell, and three heavy blows resounded, 
one after the other, upon the block, followed 
by the plaintive wail of the dog. The life of 
Mary Stuart was at an end! 

Up flashed the lights, bat the house was al- 
lent—no one ventured to appland. It had been 
almost too real! Strong men were dashing 
tears from their eyes, and women wept as if 
their hearts were broken. 

Lerd Charlemount turned to Helen, with « 
suspicions quivering of the lips, as he asked, 

“Did I not tell you she would touch every 
heart f’" 

She did not answer; and, looking in her 
face, he saw that it was quite coloriess. Mrs. 
Klinford saw it, too, and sprang up and caught 
her, just as she was falling. 

“ Water! water, my lord! 
fainted |" 

Mrs. Erlimforad flung the door open, and 
began to fan her. Chariemount ran down toa 
refreshmen! room, and possessed himself of a 
decanter and glass. When he teturned, Helen 
was sitting back im the friendly shadow of the 
curtains, for many eyes were turned that way. 
She smiled like an angel as he presented the 


She has 


“1 am afraid I frightened you.” 
“You did, most certaluly. Was it the 
heat r”’ 





“IT think met."’ fhe drank the water, and 
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retarmed the glass. “ & thousand thanks, my 
lord! 1 om sorry I was » foolish |” 

“ Wes it her acting that made you faint ["’ 
“Yes. You will think me very childish, 
but it was all co like actual life that I was ter- 
rifed; and when I heard the axe I turned 
dick; I could mot do away with the idea that 
they had beheaded her."’ 

“1 confess I felt it too, fora moment. The 
ory of the dog was very effectual. They say 


Even a he spoke, a tumult of applause 
brokg out, and the name of Regina filled 
the house. 
you stay!” asked Chariemount, 
anxiously. ‘It will be very noisy, aod they 
say she does not like fo be called out after 
playing this part. If you still feel ill, | had 
better call the carriage. She may not come."’ 

“Oh, no! I must stay—I must see her. 
I am quite well new." 


you—” 

“That will do,’’ she said, waving her hand 
with a smile. ‘I shall be vainer than ever if 
you do not mind. I am told that I play the 
part well. I ought for I love the memory of 
Mary Stuart as I should have loved herself.— 
It kills me, though. I muet not play it often. 
I am worn out now."’ 

She looked so ; yot the manager ventured to 
proffer his request. 

“If you would but come before the curtain 
for one moment.’’ 

** Like this ?’’ 

“ Bat they are calling for you.” 

‘Let them. It is against'all decency. Tel 
them I cannot come—that I am ill! Tell them 
lam beheaded. I can’t go without my head!"’ 
she added, jaughing. 

“ But they will tear the house down !’’ 

She opened her eyes wonderingly. The tu- 
mult outside seemed to corroborate his words, 
and she rose from her sofa. 

“Tt is a stupid custom, this; but you shal! 
not have your house pulled about your ears 
for my fault, Come, Fidele.’’ 

She let him lead her from the room. The 
audience rose as she came before them, looking 
pale, and haggard, and worn. Some sailor in 
the gallery swung his hat, and cried out, ‘An 
English cheer, boys!" And, carried away by 
an unwonted enthusiasm, almost every man 
in the house responded to the whimsical ap- 
peal. Regina looked half startled at the out- 
burst, but she smiled and curtsied at the end, 
and laid her hand upon her heart as if to thank 
them. Still the applause continued. The air 
was thick with flowers; the houge was white 
with waving kerchiefs. The manager was half 
hidden behind a pyramid of bouquets ; and the 
pet dog who had frisked after his mistress, 
took a small nosegay in his mouth and carried 
it gravely-behind the curtain. At that mo- 
ment Helen leaned forward and threw her 
flowers. Clifford also sent a knot of white vio- 
lets from the pit, and Regina glanced at both 
donors. Her face grew paler yet, as she saw 
the features of the young author. She lifted 
the bouquet of roses herself, bent her head 
slightly towards Helen’s box, and was gone. 

“Oh, mamma! she knew they came from 
me !"' cried Helen, as every one rose to go.— 
** Did you see her look this way f’’ 

** Yea, my dear.’’ 

** And she stooped for my flowers. 
glad I threw them !"’ 

“Helen, wrap your cleak around you.— 
Lord Charlemount is waiting to give you his 
arm." 

She turned to him for sympathy as they 
went towards the carriage. 

“You were right, my lord—she was pleased 
with them. I think she smiled; but she 
looked so pale. Do you think it makes her 
ill to play ’”’ 

“T have heard that it does, Miss Erlin- 
ford.”"’ 

“T think she will keep my roses,’’ said He- 
len, going back to that subject again. - 

“Who would not !’’ was the gallant an- 
ewer, as he put her into the carriage, and 
wished her ‘‘Good-night."’ But as they drove 
away, she caught a glimpse of his face, and 
wondered what made him loek so stern and 


I am 80 


Poor child! She little dreamed which way 
his thoughts were tending. She little knew 
he had marked Regina's glance at Clif- 

Still less did she imagine that her roses 
been but a screen to the white violets, 
that Charlemount knew it. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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P@ The old lady's advice to her daughter, 
when the latter was about to commence house- 
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OUR NOVELETS. 

We promised our readers a series of first rate 
stories this year, and we think we never pub- 
lished an equal number of the kind in any one 
year. “Danesbury House’’ is the second of 
Mrs. Wood's admirable productions that we have 
laid before our readers since the first of Janu- 
ary, and we have a third now in hand—written 
expressly for Tus Post—which is, to say the 
least, not inferior to either ‘‘ The Earl’s Daugh- 
ters’ or “Danesbury House.’’ Mrs. Wood 
seems to us to have all the power of Mrs. 
Southworth, with « greatly superior moral 
tone. Her writings, while fall of interest, are 
always promotive of the cause of morality and 
virtue. Without making invidious compari- 
sons, we think we may safely say that the 
stories we are now publishing in Tax Poser, are 
not equalled by those in any contemporary. 

“Regina; or, the Birthright,” which we 
commence in the present number, is a story 

















The constant nei ane ~ 
the periodical press of our one 
the most marked and gy ~~ Te 


age, they would not have thought of doing. 
The daily papers of Philadelphia and Boston, 
seeing the great success of the New York 
sheets, are beginning to follow suit. The New 
York Herald led off—the other New York dailies 
first blamed—but, finding the public would 
patronize the Herald, and on that very account 
too, they naturally began to emulate what they 
had condemned. And now, the fuller account 
that a daily paper can give of any disgusting 
divorce or other similar suit, the greater will 
be its sale. In fact, this is a great objection 
now-a-days to being pecuniarily connected 
with any daily paper—for, if it does not do as 
its neighbors do, it probably will not succeed at 
all, certainly not greatly. Therefore, while we 
are willing to admit that American newspapers 
were never more distinguished for ability and 
enterprise than at present, we think the less 
said about their ‘active moral sense of their 
duties and responsibilities’’ the better. 


Dowe a Yaxxes.—A stout gentleman, well 
known in China, was lately feted at Taiwan for 
two or three days, ‘‘the observed of all ob- 


specimen of a Transatlantic : 
the series of crowded visits he received at last 
b troubl , and he found he was being 
made too much of. The fact was, he was bein 
exhibited ! a charge made for the exhibi- 
tion.— Twelve Years in China. * 

Our city councils should have taken a lesson 
from the above, and found some way to exhi- 
bit the Japanese Ambassadors, at so much a 
sight. It would have brought many thou- 
sands of dollars into the City Treasury, and 
saved the Japanese from a great deal of crowd- 
ing and pushing. We only wonder that some 
one of the party, with the known Japanese 
proclivity to the use of their sharp blades, has 
not committed the “‘ Happy Dispatch” before 
this time. As the New Yorkers intend, it is 
said, giving them «tour of six miles through 
their city, we suppose it is with the hope that 
something of this kind may happen, and en- 
able the authorities of that city to have one or 
more of the ambassadors to bury, and thus 
eclipse Philadelphia. In view of the folly 
shown here, we do not see how the New York- 
ers can maintain their usual supremacy in that 
respect, unless they make a bonfire of their 
City Hall again. 











to this celebrated artist, see our Paris letter. 


versity, Garibaldi would seem to be alike he- 


dent and Free, would be a sight to gladden the 
eyes of freemon everywhere. But between 
false friends—as Louis Napoleon probably is— 
and open foes—as the other despots of Europe 
undoubtedly are—how little hope there would 
seem to be even now. To keep France ina 
good humor, Sardinia parted with Savoy and 
Nice. It was a bitter pill, as the recent debate 
in the Sardinian Chamber of Deputies proves— 
but France, “the only nation that fights for 
an idea," clamored for spoil, and Cavour, it is 
evident, could do no better than he did. Even 
now, it would seem, Louis Napoleon is de- 
manding something more, in anticipation of 
Garibaldi’s success. France cannot submit to 
the erection of a powerful kingdom in Italy, 
without further soquisitions of territory her- 
self. ‘‘It is not compatible with her safety’’— 
that is the stereotyped phrase. 
incorporated with Sardinia, France seems to 
be disposed to claim Sicily—making thus, 
monkey like, a cat’s paw of Garibaldi. 

Well, the drama is not yet finished—not 
even opened sufficiently to see the play fairly. 
Let us see what part Louis Napoleon will this 
time assume. Garibaldi has but his one great 
character, that of liberator and hero—Louis 
Napoleon has, we fear, many. If he comes 
upon the stage once more as the deliverer of 
oppressed nationalities, see if he does not go 
off of it, as before, with a snug little territory 
in his pocket. 


A correspondent wishes information upon 
the following weighty matter :— 

If 1 address a letter to my wife (a woman of 
family), at it residing temporarily with 
her  cavther Gat tas bee ht to 
open such letters, and destroy t 
her consent, or against her wishes. Is it nota 
criminal offence f 

Our correspondent says that his wife is “‘s 
woman of family.’’ This is equivecal—for it 
may mean either that she is the happy mother 
of a large number of children, or else that her 
relatives belong to the ‘‘ best society,’’ the 
‘‘upper crust,” and the “upper ten thou- 
sand.’’ Now our correspondents, in asking for 
information, sheuld be always careful to give 
us the exact state of the case; for it is evident 
that the course to be pursued towards an “‘ up- 
per crust’’ father of an ‘“‘upper orust’’ wife, 
might be very different from that which it 
would be wise to pursue towards one of the 
** under crust”’ fathers. 

Overlooking, however, this failure in the re- 
spect of precision in our correspondent’s ques- 
tion, we may lay it down as a general rule that 
a father has no right to open any letter that 
may be written to his daughter by her hus- 
band, without her consent. 

Moreover, to open and destroy such letters, 
is undoubtedly, strictly speaking, a criminal of- 
fence—but then, on the other hand, no man of 
sense would think of prosecuting his wife’s 
father for so doing. If our correspondent is 
on good terms with his wife, and able to main- 
tain her, he has nothing to do, as they say in 
the advertisements of lost articles, but to call 
at his wife’s temporary residence, ‘ prove 
property, and take her away.’’ This is much 
better than talking about criminal proseca- 
tions. You cannot injure the character of 
your wife’s father without injuring her, and it is 
not wise to spatter mud d your own 
fireside. 





THE CROPS. 

The advices from the West and North-West 
are still favorable, on the whole, so far as the 
crops are concerned. East as well as West, 
all hearts are anxious this yesr, for a good 
crop would do much to help both sections. In 
certain portions of the West, if there is another 
failure of the harvests, we hardly know what 
the inhabitants will do, for they have had poor 
crops already for two successive years. That 
the Lord of the Harvest may smile this year 
upon the labors of the husbandman, is the 
fervent prayer of thousands of anxious hearts. 





A CORRECTION. 
A recent extract in Tar Poer from a criticism 
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has been started in New York—Mr. Alexander 


tively than has yet been done.”” This is a 
commendable idea, but we are afraid not, 
in practice, a very popular one. As a general 
thing, we imagine, it is now as it was formerly, 
that where you find ‘‘the world,”’ you will be 
very apt to find ‘the flesh, and the devil.” 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Resa Bosuzve Acars—A Louimary Crossine 
gus Warze—A Forronats Excuanon—Laar- 
wo Exrmaonprnany—As Kocerraic Perroan- 
asce—A Porviar Drrrr. 








Panm, May 25, 1860. 
Mr. Editor of the Poot :-— 

On seeing, in a late number of Tux Porr, 
paragraph stating that Resa Bonheur was 
about to visit Americs, moved to that step by 
the munificent offers of some art-loving Ameri- 
cam, who was desirous of getting the prairies 
and buffalo of his native land immortalised by 
the brush of the renowned painter, I deter- 
mined to go to her and ascertain, for the bene- 
fit of my readers across the water, what degree 
of trath there might be in this assertion copied 
from the columns of some contemporary into 
those of Tax Poer. Being just then too busy 
to put my design in execution, I was compel- 
led to defer wy contemplated visit of inquiry ; 
but having seen the statement in question 
copied into several English journals, acoom- 
panied, moreover, by a romantic supplement 
to the effect that this American art-lover had 
become so enamored of the fair painter that he 
had subsequently improved on his original 
offers by laying himself and “‘ his large for- 
tume”’ at her feet, and that the freedom-loving 
artist was about to confer on him her pretty 
little hand, the affair seemed to be growing 
serious, and accordingly, I resolved to go and 
see what was the real state of affairs in the 
famous atelier of the Rue d'Assas, without any 
farther delay. This judicious resolve having 
been put in execution by your correspondent 
no later ago than yesterday afternoon, I beg to 
announce, to all whom it may concern, and 
with the formal authorization of Rosa Bonheur 
herself, that there is not one word of truth in 
these stories. She has not the slightest idea of 
crossing the ocean ; and no American has ever 
tried to vanquish her rooted repugnance to the 
idea of a long sea voyage. Neither is her long- 
formed determination to avoid matrimony, in 
the least degree shaken at this time, ‘‘My 
work is my husband, and I shall never have any 
other,’’ she declared to me, yesterday, with 
her pleasant laugh, ‘‘and you have my full 
permission to tell all your readers so, on either 
side of the Atlantic !’’ 

Rosa dreads the abeorptions of married life ; 
the cares and distractions of housekeeping and 
of the family. ‘‘I don’t like to say what may 
sound conceited,’’ she one day remarked to 
me, ‘‘ but there are plenty of women to manage 
homes and husbands, and to stock the world 
with babies ; and though I would not claim 
that my work is better or more valuable than 
theirs, yet, as Heaven has thought fit to con- 
fide to my keeping a talent of another kind, to 
which the world attributes perhaps more 
value than it deserves, the least that I can do 
is to make the most I can of this talent, leaving 
others to serve the world in a different way. 
Were I a wife and mother, my painting would 
come to a stand-still; as it is, the demands of 
society, shut it out as I may, cripple me sadly, 
by wasting my time, and distracting my 
thoughts ; and I have made the firm determi- 
nation, which nothing will ever shake, not to 
allow of any engagement, or even of any inte- 
re@t that can take me off from my work.’’ 
Feeling that the constant demands made on 

her time by public curiosity, and even by pri- 
vate friendship, were seriously hindering her, 
Rosa, last autumn, suppressed the receptions 
which she had hitherto held in her beautifal 
studio on Friday afternoons ; and all through 
- the past winter has kept herself so close under 
her own roof that she has become almost in- 
visible to all other eyes but those of her own 
household, goats, game-cocks, antelopes, 
ponies, ducks, and a whole kennel of dogs, in- 
cluded. Nor is this all. When I got to the 
Rue d’Assas, yesterday afternoon, I found her 
and her household, to my profound astonish- 
ment, in the fall swing of a house-moving! 
Finding it impossible to keep out the armies 
of Philistines who are always taking her fortress 
by sterm or by entreaty, she has determined 
on leaving Paris, and establishing herself and 
her penates in a house she has just purchased 
near Fontainebleau, where she is building an 
immense and magnificent atelier, and whither 
she is, at this present writing, busily engaged 
im transporting her pictures, her skins, her 
daggers, old hats, old brigands’ costumes, 
carved furniture, models, and household-trea- 
sures. 


Madame Micas and her artist daughter,—the 
devoted friends who have lived with Rosa for 
so many years, taking on themselves the 
whole responsibility of her outer existence—of 
course go with her to this new abode; for 
Resa could not exist without them. Not only 
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sympe- 
thies ; and I shall be much surprised if the re- 
ception she meets with across the water prove 
a whit less enthusiastic than that which she has 
excited in all the capitals of Kurope. 

While on the subject of the theatre, I may 
mention the appearance of a merry little gem 
which is just now attracting all Paris to the 
Opera Comique. It is entitled “The Coat of a 
Milord,”’ the incident of the plot being the ac- 
cidental exchange of clothes between a couple 
of travellers at an inn. One of these is an 
English political character, of great import- 
ance, in trouble from political complications ; 
the other is a poor barber, whose difficulties 
are of a humbler character, vis.: impecuniosity 
and debt. By means of the happy accident 
aforesaid, both these travellers under difficul- 
ties effect their escape from their respective 
pursuers; the grand seigneur only too happy 
to be mistaken for a poor barber, and the man 
of the scissors and curling-tongs considering 
himself the most lucky of coiffeurs on disoover- 
ing in the pockets of his grand embroidered 
vestments the pleasant mistake of a thousand 
golden The theatres of Paris having 
indulged of late in a good many platitudes, 
this merry little piece—full of charming songs, 
and delightfully got up—has created a furore 
of satisfaction among the opera-lovers of Paris. 

Wonderful things are doing, too, at the 
Cirque de l’Imperatrice, just opened for the 
summer, though one would really think that 
performancee of so violent a kind as those 
which make up the staple entertainment of a 
circus would be too much even for the public 
to contemplate in warm weather. At this cir- 
cus, and its twin-brother on the Boulevard— 
one being open in winter, and the other in 
summer—there is always to be seen the latest 
wonder in the way df feats of agility and so 
forth. Just now, the good people of Paris are 
flocking thither in crowds to witness the mar- 
vellous flying leaps of a man named Leotard, 
whose performances on the swinging trapeze 
are universally admitted to exceed anything 
ever yet beheld in that line. The circus is cir- 
cular, and of immense size. All across it is 
placed a springing-board at about one-third of 
the distance between the floor and the roof, 
supported by moveable trestles, and resting, 
at either end, on the backs of seats in one of 
the tiers. From the roof hang four horizontal 
bars, suspended by ropes, the two outer ones 
being nearly over the ends of the narrow path 
formed by the springing-board ; the other two 
at equal distances between them. Leotard 
leaps up on this board, and advances to the 
end of it, where the first bar has been set 
swinging by an attendant. Seizing this rope 
by his hands, he swings with it until he nears 
the second bar, which the attendant has just 
swung towards him, and which he seizes in 
like manner at the instant when it has swung 
out at its farthest, so that he is borne on by 
its rebound towards bar the third, swung to- 
wards him in like manner, and so on to bar 
four, which lands him at the farther end of the 
springing-board. In other words, four of these 
astounding flying leaps, in which Leotard 
hangs entirely by his hands, carry him from 
one side of this enormous building to the other, 
up above the pit, and the heads of the gaping 
circle of spectators outside it. The mere croes- 
ing of this vast space, at such a height, and 
by such means, would be a feat to make one 
hold one’s breath; but Leotard complicates 
this passage with the most astounding varia- 
tions, now holding on by one arm, now by his 
feet, now by one foot only, turning somersets 
of the most intricate and audacious sort, and 
seeming as though he could live and move at 
pleasure in the air; and al! this, horribly dan- 
gerous as it must be, and depending for suc- 
cess on the most exquisite timing of every one 
of his seemingly careless movements with the 
sway of the bars, is accomplished by him with 
at apparent ease and unconcern that you can 
hardly persuade yourself are, as of course they 
must be, as altogether artificial as the perform- 
ance of his amazing feats themselves. While 
these are going forward, such is the hush with 
which the gazing crowd of spectators follows 
every movement, that the old saying about 
* hearing the drop of a pin’’ would be no ex- 
aggeration in describing it; and when the 
series of leaps, and turnings, and twistings is 


Two brothers, English clowns, and whe leek 
like twins, so exceedingly alike are they, and 
dressed and painted to represent some fantas- 


it hard to cies, amd se comical the mere sight 
of them sends the whole house in convulsions 
of laughter, perform on violins, executing their 


& sort of Christmas farce of the broadest, and 


outside are little lees amused at the parody of 
the ancient and popular ditty of ‘‘ Maarice and 
Jeannette," which M. Alexis Dales has just 
written on the affairs of Rome, to the im- 
mense scandal of all the Ultramontanes, and 
the intense delight of all the gamina, from one 
end of France to the other. The paredy is ex- 
ccedingly witty and droll, the capital point im 
it being the line of the chorus which aks, re- 
proachfully, instead of 


“Qu ‘a-tu fait 14, Maarice, bier?” 





“ Oven-Mocn” Honss.—It makes men im- 
perious to sit a horse; no man governs his fel- 
lows so well as from this living throne. And 
so, from Marcus Aurelius in Roman bronse 
down to the ‘‘man on horseback” in General 
Cushing’s prophetic speech, the saddle has 
always been the true seat of empire. The ab- 
solute tyranny of human will over a noble and 
powerfal beast develops the instinct of per- 
sonal prevalence and dominion ; so that horse- 
subduer and hero were almost synonymous 
in simpler times, and are closely related still. 


we see in the Tartars, the Cossacks, and our 
own Indian Centaurs—and as well, perhaps, in 
the old-fashioned fox-hunting squire as in any 
of these. Sharp alternations of violent action 
and self-indulgent repose; a hard ran, and a 
long revel after it: this is what over-much 
horse tends to animalize a man into.--7he 
Professor in the Atlantic Monthly. 





Huxe Hm Over Acaws.—Rogers, the poet, 
used to tell a story of the ‘‘ body of a male- 
factor, who was hanged in chains, disappear- 
ing in the night. Nearly a fortnight after- 
wards it was again dangling in the alr, and 
looked as if fresh from the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. The man on the first occasion was 
not quite dead. A farmer and his son passing 
by heard his groans, took him home and nurs- 
ed him. When he recovered they were awoke 
by a noise, and found their guest at his old 
trade—packing up every article of value in the 
house. They agreed that he would be better 
returned to the place from whence he came, 
and restrangling him they put him back into 
his iron case on the gibbet.’’ 


How many thoughts I give thee’ 
Come hither on the grass, 

And if thou It count unfailing 
The green blades as we pass 

Or the leaves that sigh and tremble 
To the sweet wind of the west 

Or the ripples of the river 
Or the sunbeams on ita breast, 

I'll count the thoughts I give thee, 
My beautiful, my best 


How many joys I owe thee ' 
Come sit where seas run high, 
And count the heaving billows 
That break on the shore and die 
Or the grains of sand they fondle, 
When the storms are overblown, 


Or the pearls in the deep-sea caverns 
Or the stars in the milky sone 
And I'll count the joys I owe thee 
My beautiful, my own 
—Owen Meredith 


pam Every plain girl bas one consolation 

though not a pretty young lady, she will, if she 
lives, be a pretty old one. 

pe Bigotry murders religion, to frighten 
fools with her ghost.—/ ‘olton. 

fe lf you dejer sowing a field till the seed- 
time is past, you have decided against sowing 
it. 

B® A Seuvaineo Fir.—Dr. Mosier, of Gies- 
sen, relates the care of a girl, who, suffering 
from an affection of the ear consequent upon 
an attack of typhoid fever, was suddenly seized 
with a sneezing fit which lasted for eighty hours. 
Reckoning ten sneezes per minute, he makes 
out that the girl must have sneezed 45,000 
times—enough wasted energy to turn a small 
mill. 

p@ \t is a common phrase with the undis- 
criminmating advocates for delay, that ‘‘ The 
world is not yet ripe for such a measure."’ Bat 
they usually forget to inquire, “Is it ripening’ 
When and how is it likely to become ripe f’’— 
Are men’s minds to ripen like winter pears, 

merely by laying them by and letting them 





over, and Leotard leaps lightly from the beard, 





ia she incapable of ordering a dinner, she is 





and makes his smiling bow to the company, 





alone! 
























and awe-inspiring circumstances. 


she positively denied, calling upon ‘iod to 
strike her blind if she was pot te|\ling the truth. 
In a moment after, a film an to 
her eyes, 


(Pe When the moon shines brightly, we are 
apt to say, “ How beautifal is this moonlight /’ 
but tm the daytime, “How beautiful are the 
trees, the fields, the mountains '''—and, in 
short, all the objects that are Dluminsted; buat 
We never epeak of the swe, that makes them 
oo. Just in the same way, the really greatest 
orater shines like the sun, making you think 
mich of the things he is speaking of; the se- 
cond. best shines like the moon, making you 
think much of Aim and his cloquen:e. 

B® Here ts a reminiscence of former |ime-, 
marrated by Col. B———-: Im ametent times— 
that is, come twenty years ago—ehertly afer 
the State House of Indiamapelis was built, it 
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#@ There are many (otherwise) sensible 
people, who seek to cure a young person of 


thema!l a character, that ne one would like to 
have hed him fora father, may confer a kind 
































was 
guard and four of the ta were Ril 
Sir altes ah anh cls wens Counted, to 
cluding the Prince. 

‘The guard fought bray: One of the as- 
sallants was fatally , and as 
to prevent his detection, cut off his head 


“leis EP sae & 
pending, which, if successful, will cause the speedy 
expulsion or death of all foreigners 


hed along the road to Jeddo, 
guards are armed with muskets. 
fortifications are going forward to 
great extent. 

* Prince Gotairo was one of the most power- 
the Kmpire, and rules thirty-five 


Hovery Tixns.—The Singapore Free Press 
the astonishing fact that since Janu- 
ary, 1859, fifteen hundred Chinese have been 
carried off rs in Jahore, the end of the 
Malacca nsula. The tigers show more than 
their usua! cunning, and regularly feed on hu- 
ee skeen close wl So ory w = 
spring out from behind on 
a ne Do passer-by. The Chinese have im- 
rated into the peninsula in large numbers, 
have entirely monopolized the cultivation 
bier and black pepper. The refuse leaves 
Se austin (terra japonica) are used as ma- 
nure for the pepper plant. It is now difficult 
te indzce coolies to work in Jahore, so great is 
the . At the present rete of deaths the 
cultiv: must decline. The quantity of 
gambier im into England annually, 
chiefly for dying purposes, in 6,000 tons, 


of 


Tax Tagivy.—The new Tariff Bill has been 
it until next December, in the Senate, 
bt following vote : 


Yeas-—Mesers. Bayard, Bragg, (hesnut, Da- 
vis, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hemphill, Hao 
ter, Johnson (Ark.), Johnson (Tenn.), Lane, 
Mallory, Pearce, Polk, Parell, Pugh, Kice, 
Sau , Blidell, Kebastian, Toombs, Wig- 
fall and Yulee—25. 

Nays.—Mexsrs. Anthony, Bigler, Cameron, 
Chandler, Clark, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, 


Fort, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, La- 

tham, Seward, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Kyck, 

Trumbull, Wade, Wilkins and Wilson— 23. 
There were several paired off. 


Feuate Doctons.--—-At the recent annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Medical Society, 
the following resolution was parsed : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Society 
that members of the regular profession cannot, 
consistently with sound medical ethics, con 
sult or hold professional intercourse*with the 
ey or graduates of Female Medical Col, 
eges, a8 at present constituted, inasmuch as 
sone of their professors are irregular practi 
tioners, and all of those colleges are ineligible 
to representation in the American Medical As 
sociation. 

Professional intercourse with homrpatiic 
doctors war also censured. 


Savtino Meat. —A French professor denounces 
the use of saltpetre in brine intended for the 
preservation of flesh for food. That part of the 
saltpetre which is absorbed by the meat, he 
says, is nitric acid—a deadly poison. He as 
eribes to this chemical change all the diseases 
which are common to mariners and others, 
who subsist principally upon salted meat- 
such as scurvy, sore gums, decayed teeth, ul 
clers, ete., and advises a total abandonment | 
of saltpetre in pickle for beef, eto. 





Tux N. Y. Chronicle says that a young girl, 
18 years of age, was struck blind on the Jist 
ult., in the city of Baltimore, under singular 
She had 
been acoused by her aunt of falsehood, which 


ther over 


destroying the sight, and \-ading her 
her guilt. —_~. 
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THE “THREE WIVES. 


raeom TUR CBBMas. 


-_--— 


On a bright, sunshiny morning ia the early 
summer, about two hours before soon, « 
yeung man and a serving maiden, both faith. 
ful domestics of the family in whose house. 
hold they had been brought up, were with 
great care laying the breakfast-table of their 
young master and mistress, lately married. it 
was evidently a labor of love with beth of them ; 
for, had net Miss Kmma herself taught Bettina 
to read and write, while both teacher and 
taught were but children! and had not the old 
Mise Emma's father, takes Hal, when 
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appointed task, to say, by way of thankegiv- 
ing, ‘ Very good,’ or ‘It ts well, such or sach 
a bastnese is done,’ or ‘Such am adventure has 
come to a happy end.’ '’ 

Bettine, however, in the levity of her heart, 
not be persuaded that there was any- 
bat absurdity in uttering such words, 
to the transactions of every day.— 
her, for his sake at least, to say 
“ No"—because he wished it—* no ;"* 
I am sorry to say that the young man 
Bettina urgently by the wrist, squess- 
with a most rough pressure, in the en- 
to force her to comply, till she broke 
in petulant anger, and, stamping her 
foot, declared that “all was over between 
them !"’ 

As she rushed out of Hal's presence, that 
worthy gave utterance to the following senti- 


“Caprice, thy name ts Woman! Entrea- 
tiles, tears, force, all have been in vain! [ 
might have beaten her toa jelly, but she would 
not yield!" 

* Do not spoil Bettina’s Ogure thas," said a 
voloe, as the opposite door opened, ‘and let 
her live to change her mind ["’ 

So saying, the young squire, Alfred, entered 
the room, laughing heartily at the recollection 
of what he had overheard while writing in his 
study, which joined the parlor; for the young 
couple, in the heat of their argument, had 
raised their voices higher than was prudent.— 
Hal's confusion may be better imagined than 
described ; but his young master condescended 
to comfort him, and then gave directions for 
the bottle of claret, which must be put on the 
table, as his father-in-law liked that accompa- 
niment to his dejewner. 

As Hal left the room to visit the cellar, the 
young bride Kmma entered, and before leng 
her husband recounted to her, with much mer- 
riment, the conversation he had heard between 
their two servants. 

‘Bettina refused and Hal insisted, till at 
last they got into a regular quarrel ; he tried to 
force her to say the words, but to the last she 
would not."’ 

* And quite right !'’ was the unexpected re- 


kt 
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ETHEL 


: 


ply from the lovely bride; ‘‘one might ask 
which was the moat obstinate of the twor"’ 

“Only,"’ sald the husband, “he requested 
her to say it.’’ 


* Bat it was-an absurd request.” 
‘Think you it was worth while to persist in 


an obstinate refusal of such a trifle?'’ asked 
the husband. 
* Just as little was it worth while for him to 


persist in the request. Ido not consider Bet- 
tina to blame,"’ returned the lady, with a lit 
tle warmth of manner, ber foot impatiently 
tapping the footatoo! it rested on as she sat at 


her work. 

** Well,”’ said the young squire, ‘' do not let 
us quarrel about it; if | were to ask you to say 
anything, you would say it; | am convinced 
you would." 

‘‘And suppose [| would not’ asked the 
wife, in return, after a little laughing hesita 
tion. 

The care is not possible let as put it to the 
proof,”’ vaid Alfred. 

‘No, no,’ exclaimed Emma, eagerly, ‘pray 
do not!" 

“T beg you, Emma, just say once, to please 
me, ‘Very good, the table ls set.’ "’ 

But alas! the consequences of this simple re 


quert became even more serious than in the 


ease already described; for it ls well known 
that, when highly educated and polished mem- 
ber» condescend to quarrel, their 
words are no less cutting, and the wounds in 
flicted no leas grievous, than those which are 
exchanged between disputants of a lower grade. 
Bo, in thid case, the wife insisted upon the folly 
of the request, and the husband declared that 
it wax not now a matter of folly or wisdom, bat 
Bat she would 


of society 














a test of her affection for him 


not yield 

And now the loving bride sat working with | 
unnecessary diligence, her face turned away 
from her husband, while the fond Alfred seized 


A bewspaper—that refuge for perplexed hus. | 
bands ; but, after a few moments, he glanced | 
over it at his wife, who refused to meet his 
eye; then, clearing his throat, and advancing 
a Step or two he said, 

‘Have you thought better of it, my Kmmaf 
will you give over this perverseness '" 

Kmma threw down her work in a passion. 

**How! perverseness'! You know I cannot 
endure that word; and I am not perverse; bat 














































































































to yaa whe ase co bn Chis mation, COREE 
obstinately on this plece of folly. : 
and>rvtand me, 

“it le net that the thing of Mabblf ts of any im- 
portance, except te shew me thet we caunet 
refuse anything | ask you; | cammet 
thought that you can say ‘ao’ te any 
of mine t" 
Boh! I am never te say ‘ne’ te 


3. 
iad 
“ Dat, emma, “ 


.< ubge at 
“These are grave expressions te oe 
mere joke—'' . at 
“Ob!” interrupted Bmuma, new tatty im 
tears, ‘you have made bitter carmest out of | 
wr’ bes 
What could the husband do! This was r 
bably the first tame that his bride had 
tears to her ald im an argument with him. Be 
could only hasten te her side and emtseat her 
not to weep; but the reply was, 
“I canmet help it; you force these teams © 
from me" ve vet 
“What a monster have | suddemty beeomet 
Poor miserable women, that destiny should 
have linked you to such aa inbumas wretch [** — 
This plece of irony made matters worse, 
“That ts right,” sald the ineulted whites’ 
‘now add scorn to your cruelty; whe weald 
have guessed this but an hour ago! I whewas 
no light-hearted and thought myself eo happy 
—bat now—"’ 
* But now,” 
sentence for her, ‘‘there le no 
* aa younelt" (4) 


hee 
to befeund - 

{AoTR A 

breband 


“Well, now you see, | come to you tecus 
for peace,'’ pleaded Alfred; amd taking hie . 
wife in his arms he whispered, ‘‘ Now you wild. 
aay those few words for love of me f"’ od « 

Poor husband | sever was he more mistaken — 
than in supposing his gentle wife had yielded; 
for she tore herself from his embrace, mese 
angry than ever, with the words, 

** What, even now! still you ask this! yea 
would begin the quarre! again f’’ 

“I have come to you, dear wife, te soften 
you with kind words when you were angeps 
now it is for you to yield something."’ 

Kimma seemed to struggle with herself; she 
longed to be at peace with ber husband, whem 
she fondly loved ; she had only to whisper the 
words he asked her for, and all would be right 
between them; but pride came to the resous. 
What! after all her determination, should she 
yield at last! So she wound ap all her powers 
of resiatance into one firm resolute, 

“Ne! once for all, not’’ 

Then the aggrieved husband broke out inte 
the following speech : 

“It ie enough, then; you know that & 
would please me that you should do this, and 
you will not do it. My request may be foolish ; 
nevertheless, it is my request, and you will 
not fulfl it. It may bes caprice on my part, 
but your love should accommodate itself to 
my caprice. The words are nothing, but the 
proof of your affection is mach, and that proof 
you will not give me. I have entreated, 
reasoned, commanded, tried every mode, bat 
in vain; and you profess to love me, you 
whe cannot in one little instance conquer @ 
caprice, not even to show a kindness to your 
husband! Never say again that you love 
tme!'’ 

This compendium of accusations was uttered 
while the speaker was pacing up and down 
the peetty parlor in a very excited state, and 
elicited from the accused, who leaned with her 
arms on the table, as if for support under her 
unwouted trials, the following reply 


‘What right have you to accuse me of per- 
verseness or caprice! You acknowledge that 
it is a folly to ask me to say those words, and 
yet you persist. It would degrade me know- 
ingly to commit a folly, and yet you ask me 
thus deliberately to degrade myself. Is this 
love? And then you see that your conduct 
pains me;"' here the tears fowed plentifully 
again; “yet you continue vold and unmoved. 
‘in whose side, then, is the perversencss f 
where is the lack of affection ?’’ 

How much more might have been said om 
wither side it is impossible to tell, for at that 
momeut Hal respectfally announced the ap- 
proach of the expected visitors. Alfred whis- 
pered to Lis wife a caution not to let her pe- 
rents ree that she had been agitated, and she 
replied, ‘‘I don't care; they may know all; 7 
am not to blame ,."’ and in this -onsctousness 
of injured innocence, Kmma followed her has- 
band to greet the beloved guests at the door. 

(CONC LODED NEXT WEEK.) 
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Be A Frenchman, intending to complimeat 
& young lady by calling her a gentle lamb, 





ssid ‘She i* one mutton as is emall!’ 2 
e@- Johany, how many seasons are there?" 
“Six spring, summer, autumn, winter, opera 


seasons, and ‘ Thompson's Seasons.’ " 
o@ A jest in the editorial columns of a re 
apectable Knglish journal would shook the 
eutire nation !—/ortland J ranseript. 
2@ Vigs are supposed to reason according 
to the Baconian method. But their comela- 
sions are all gammon. 
@@ A twarding-house keeper advertises 
** Board for two geutiemen with gas." 
gar The man who is ‘‘shead of his age," 
must have bene “ born before his time.” 
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And chipping the top of the briery hedge 
Ran in light waves o'er the ripening wheat 


I thied of my fret love looking now 
AA the fale aired bey pon my knee 
Ver Hareid's eyes were a+ black as the night 
And my darting + biee as the cummer we 
And of my besbend wh. never has bnown 
Bow Asrold and | with anger and pain 
Rash loving the of ber better Chan life 
Parted and never have met egein 


A gneve of years, with thet: mmiles sad tears 
Hove gene to the dreamy past since then. 
Aad bed my foot tute happier ways, 
But I cficn think of ‘what might have been 
And bow the jowm of our destiny wearer 
‘The changing thread of our lives Ab me 
Hew little our tr. stiny hearts may dream 
Whot the Gnished potters wil! prove to be 
New Brghtes, Po 
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A STORY OF THE TROPICS. 
Catia te cap celine EVENING PorT. 


ee 


. according to Act of Congress, in the year 
or Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's Office 
of the Court for the Bester District of 


Peeasyivania | 
CHAPTER XIV. 


TROVUELE AT THE HV EROLAD PA. 


&t lest the splendid mansion at the Kver- 


feswhead fall of swelling veins —hia whole ap. 


peataece haggard in the extreme. Ourees 
seemed hovering on his lips, which ever and 
On 


was enly with the strongest effort that he con 
trelied himself sufficiently to bid him a hoarse 
welcome. Overcoming the sudden horror 
which asserted itself the moment his glance 


* Yeu look ill,'’ he said, coldly. | 

“Hit Lam it; there's a fever in my blood. | 
You didn’t knew the fever was here, perhaps | 
—be! bet’’ 

The laugh was hoarse and unnatural. | 

The fever! what fever!’ exclaimed the | 
prefeseor, aghast. 

“Why, the colony fever; the yellow fever, 
if you will, Mr. 8t. Lemoine ie down with it 
—but he's better. M. Hermard lies at death's 
door—can't get well, the doctor says. Miss 
Della-—"' here be gasped—‘'she had it, 
but she's down stair now. Hose ts dead— | 
Kiam, the old woman, is dead—the other ser. | 


Vvants are better, but they've all had it.'' ' 
There wae a pervons twitching of the mus- 





cles Of the fave as he said this, nor did he once | 


look ap. ° 


* Well—and ts the fever epidemic? Have | 


they had ft on the other plantation« near—or | 
im the olty !--or—"' and he spoke with empha. | 
sie—' is it confined to thts particular family— 
to this particular lovality ?’ 

“it—4t—it ie only here, 1 believe, at pfe- 
sent,” ssid Manuel, unprepared for thie cool 





table late where we | 
little think, aed getting mixed with the culi- | 
mary 


death. If I were physician, | should re- | 
commend that not a particle of food, fruit 
wine wor water be touched that comes from 
this 


Ged's help may arrest the distemper, what. 


Darieg thie «mphatic speech, Manuel had | 


“Ll eee you are in 
trouble—bat let me 
lead you to « seat. 
There, you can talk 
now. low long has 
this state of things 
been, Miss Della! and 
how is your father ["' 

“*Pather is better," 
replied Della, ber beantifal eyes moistened 
with tears, her pale lip tremiding—‘‘it is 
thought that he will revover—tnt— poor M. 
Bernard !"’ 

Her lip qaivered again—large tears iolled 
down her colorless cheeks. 

“ You are not able to be up, | fear,'' said the 
professor, soothingly, taking her hand which 
yet felt damp and cold. 

“Oh, yeo—I am very well, to what the rest 
are—benides, papa often needs me, though he 
has a good nurse, Poor Rose—and poor old 
Kian! they are gone—that makes it rather 
bard for me—for you see we can get no ope to 
take their places, they are all so fearful of 
the fever."’ 

“* Have you no servants I"' 

“Only two or three who are getting well— 
but they are very feeble. oes the fever al- 
ways leave the system so thoroughly exhauat- 
od! it le terrible!" she shuddered from head 
to foot. 

'* How long have you been affilcted with this 
sickness !'' aaked the professor. 

‘We were all well ten days ago-that is, 
comparatively so. Papa, as usual, was ailing 
a little. You may judge how suddenly the 
disorder came on. There stand three cases of 
jewels, just asl left them on that night. M. 
Bernard had ordered them for me, poor man, 
aud as | was looking at them, I tarned giddy 
and fell. | remember nothing after that for 
days. All the household was taken in a simi 
lar way—firet father, thea Manuel, then M. 
Beruard—then the servants. The dootor pro- 
nounced it s virulent attack of yellow fever." 

“What had you been eating or drinking 
previous to this atteck !'' asked the professor. 
“Nothing diferent from our ordinary 
diet,"’ replied Della. “At first we thought 
it was poison, but the doctor said some infeo- 
tion must have been introduced among the 
articles that had just been transported from 





** Well, Miss Della, allow me at any rate to 
be your physician for a littl while. Your 
in very low-——you must have more 
strength than this if you wish to keep out of 
your bed. | have studied medicing to some 
advantage, and if you follow my directions 
closely, | will promise you a speedy re- 
covery."’ 
“There can be no harm ip that,’’ valid 
Della, smiling faintly, “since the doctor only 


ont me tonics, and hardly considers we a 


Al 
“Very well, Inthe first piace, then, vou 
must not see this man you oall Manuel, if pos 
sible, at all, while you are recovering." 
Della's eyes grew wider and brighter. 


“Touch nothing that he presents you," 
continged the profeasor ; “T have the beat of 
reasons for requiring thise—I, myself, will pre 
pare all your food—I will act in the capacity 


of water bearer, or wine bearer —but neltber 
water, wine, nor food that is obtained at the 
Kverglades, must you on any account touch.” 
“Oh? str, you would net insinuate,”’ «he 
articulated slowly, then paused. 
“TI would insinuate nothing; but | would 


declare in plain terms my belief that this 
sickness has been no fever at all, bat, simply, 
a case of polroning—-intentional polsoning,’’ he 


repeate| ina very low voice, looking straight 


at Della. 


* That is too horrible!" she etelaimed, her 
whole frame relaxing as if the very thought 
ma.le her strengthleas. 

Vet, awfal as it seems—it is not the worst 

~not the worst of the bad business," mut. 
tered the professor, rising, himvelf overcome 
at the thoughts that crowded on his mind. 

“Oh! poor, poor M. Bernard!" sobbed 


Della; “if you could bat save Aim!’ 
“Twill see bim; where is he!’ asked the 
professor. 


“In the chamber next to papa—etay, | will 
ge with you,"’ said Della, drying her tears, 
and attempting to rise. 

“Not unless you allow me to support you," 


stood transfixed—white as a corpse, his eyes | *4!d the professor, firmly bat gently placing 
Gilated, either with pain or terror—his hands | bit arm about her slender form. And you 
amd hanging nervelemly at his | WE! OF Be secognt come down stairs again 


the house, his soul in « tumult to which his 


; prohssor moved on hurriediy to | ti! | allow you,” he added, playfully, “I 


will myself be your narse, physician, maid— 


strongest emotions had ever before ben but a | Whatever you require, When my mother was 


Nght breath of air. Everything abort the pre- 
mise: wore the appearamee of negiec! and de. 


fil mm Florida, and all the servants were taken 


“ Very well; now allow me to assist you 
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THE DANE ACOUSED OF MURDER. 


yourown And let me farther beg of you te 
touch no hing in the way of refreshments til 
I bring them to you, or your life may pay the 
fortet."’ 

Having seen her quietly resting, the profas- 
sor entered the room of M. Bernard. It Was 
a large, cool apartment, the splendor of whese 
furnishing shone darkiy brilliant in the twi- 
light ma‘e by closed blinds, and shades ais- 
persed here and there. A portly mwurse est on 
one side of the bed, ber eyes intent om the 
patient, and an attenuated, sickly yellow. bey 
on the other, waved a large fen languidly, 
M. Bernard was jast living. He smiled as be 
met the kind face of l’rofessor Vance—preased 
his hand warmly, ant whispered — 


with emphasis. “Oh! Vance—she was to 
have been my wife to-day."’ 

His lips trembled, and sadly he turned his 
face to the wall. 

Ina osment after he sald— 

“I ave made my will; she inherits all— 
the same as if—"' he could not Gnish the sen 
tence. Intense emotion prevented. 

Beelng that he could do him no good, Pro 
fessor Vance, after afew kind words, moved 
slowly from the room, and entered that of Mr. 
St. Lemoine. He lay extended on « lounge, 
robed in a silken dressing gown. His face 
was pallid, but touched with the hue of re- 
turning strength. A book rested upon « low 
stand beside him—a chased vial stood near, 
and a delloate wine-glaas in which was a silver 
spoon. He was both astonished and delighted 
to see the professor, and elutched at his hands, 
drawing him toward him as if hs were indeed 
welcome. 

** Well, Vance, you find us in « pretty citus- 
tion,’’ he said, with asigh. ‘* Misfortune afer 
misfortune, and of the direst kind. I almost 
begin to believe with poor old Kian that this 
infernal place is accursed. She declared from 
the Grst day she set her foot here that we 
should have no kind of peace or comfort, and 
it's a fact that I've enjoyed neither except by 
jerks. How glad lam to see you. But thisis 
a sorry welcome—and you will be glad to get 
out of it, I expect."’ 

"Don't say a word; I'm thankful to find 
some of you alive,'’ said the professor, “ and 
as to the rest, I'm going to make myself usefal 

~have already instituted myself doctor, name 
and maid to Delia—and—"' 

‘Where is the child’’’ oried Mr. &. Le- 
meine, starting up—''! declare! | had entirely 
forgotten—and she was with me but a moment 
ago. My memory is left dreadfully treacher- 
ona, Vanoe,"’ be sail, mournfully, 

* Another symptom,’’ muttered the professor 
to himself. ‘Della is safe in her own cham- 
ter,’’ he said, aload—'' I sent her there—and 
this afternoon shall engage a maid for her." 


* You know how it is with poor M. Bernard, 
I suppose,’’ said Mr. St. Lemoine. 

* Yee, [saw him but now; he wil! probably 
die be‘ore night.” 


“It wae all arranged-the wedding,’’ mar. 
mured Mr. St. Lemoine, ‘they were te have 
been married to-day. Poor fellow! What a 
splendid hasband he would have made her! 
and | think the child was attached to him."’ 

‘le your physician quite sure that this at- 
tack was fever!" asked the professor. 

Quite; what else conld it be *”’ 

** Poison," said the professor. 

* Polson |" the sick man's fave grew ghast- 
lier. ‘Polson! whe would poison us!’ 

“Neo matter for that, now—and be qaite 
calm,” said the other. ‘I only tell you my 
suspicions (hat I may insare your scrupulous 
obedience to my wishes, pay, my commands. 
I have already laid them upon Della, and now 
that I am here it is doubly necessary that you 
should both be carefal. I will explain myself 
more fully hereafter. All | ask of you, is not 
to touch « particle of food or liquid that is 
not bronght to you by my own servant. 
Have you sufficient confidence in me to pro- 
mise this 7’ 

“Most certainly I have," replied Mr. St. 
Lemoine, with a wondering look. 

* Very well—you will find yourself a well 
man in lees than a week; that I promise 
you. 
“You must suspect some onc; is it Ma- 
puel?" inqaired Mr. 8t. Lemoine. 

The abruptness of the question startled the 


“His actions have been so very singular 
for the last few months! By heaven, if I 
found he had been tampering with any of 
our lives, I'd hang him up without judge or 


”~ 
+ ie thent—be silent,” exclaimed the othet, 
herrying to the door and looking out. Then 
returning, be said, 
“I confess I am very much afraid of that 
man ;” and cantionsly he unfolded the pict of 





Delia's abduction. 


“Tam going, Vance—eee to her," he added, 





| Mr, St. Lemoine was motionless wt horror 
“To think,’’ he exclaimed, “I have been 
nourishing a viper to «trike me !"’ 
“Bat we must proceed with the utmost 
| eantion,”’ said the pro‘easor, ‘ and if you will 
leave him to me, i think I can convict him. 
Be certain that everything that can be done 
io be done. Meanwhile, | hope to see you 
well very shortly; and for fear that I am 
wearying you beyond your strength, I will 
| leave you now."’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE DANE ACCUSED OF MURDER. MYSTERIOUS DIB- 
APPRARANCE. THE WARRING, 

M. Bermard had been buried a week. Pro- 
fessor Vance still adhered to his determination 
to have nothing cooked in the house that was 
procured on the plantation. Mr. St. Lemoine 
and his daughter were convalescing rapidly ; 
but Manuel avoided the professor; grew silent 
and morose, looking at him often askance, his 
countenance filled with bitter emotions. But 
Professor Vance being constantly on his guard, 
watched the Dane as narrowly as he was 
watched. He knew that Manuel having gone 
so far, and become almost a monomaniac, 
would ecruple at nothing that promised the 
consummation of his diabolical plans. 

Sometimes he conversed with the Dane. 

Ome day they talked of the Indians, their 
haunts, and their customs. 

** And, by the way,"’ he said, carelessly, “I 
was taken once for you, by an Indian, who 
muttered incoherently about a hundred dol- 
lars; I wonder what the fellow meant f"’ 

Manuel labored as if for breath, and his face 
took on an ashy hue. He tried, however, to 
laugh off his confusion, but did not succeed. 

“IT suppose you have seen their celebrated 
wourali poison,’’ the professor added, merci- 
lessly. 

The Dane shook, either with suppressed pas- 
sion or terror. 

“Tt is wonderful! Did you ever have an 
opportanity of witnessing its effects? By the 
way, when | purchased some, another coinci- 
dence happened. The Indien, a Macoushi, I be- 
Heve, a horrib'y repulsive looking wretch, 
persisted that | bough: «a box of him, séven 
moons ago, and paid him ten dollars. [ pro 
tested that he had never seen me, and of course 
the thing was imporsible, for I have never 
been in these colonies before.’’ 

All this time Manue! had been growing 
whiter. He appeared as if struck with « sud 
den palsy, for he neither moved nor spoke. 

“Ae | evinoed considerable interest,'’ ad- 
ded the professor, his eye now sternly fas- 


tened upon the guilty man, ‘he showed me 
He opened a case inclosing the deadly in 
struments. The Dane's eyes started out—his 


lips worked couvulsively—while his face was 
covered with a kue perspiration. 

* From all of which, | judge,’’ he continned, 
“that he considered me some desperate cha- 
racter, who had once had dealings with him. 
I let him think as he pleased, of course, and 
he explained to me how scientifically—and 
surely —a mav—might be shot—perhaps—in— 
the—neck.”" 

The professor sprang backward. The Dane 
made a desperate lunge at him—but his arm 
stiffened, froth came oat of his mouth, and he 
fell im a fit to the floor. 

Calling the servants, Professor Vanoe, his 
suspicions now made certainties, had the in- 
sensible body taken to a room, securely guard- 
e4, and confined by locks and bolts. As soon 
a this was done, the Dane's chamber was 
searched. If evidence had been wanting, it was 
now supplied. As reckless in his experiments 
as he had been cruel, Manuel had taken bat 
little precaution to secure his infernal ma- 
chimery. There were found the most subtle 
poisons, leaves of roremary, and deadly plants 
upon which he had experimented perhaps for 
months—boxes of wourali, of diferent strength 
—phials of pungent odors, all of which were 
immediately buried ina safe place till they 
coald be tested by science. 

“Give me my pistols: let me shoot the 
wretoh,"’ cried Mr. 8. Lemoine, driven almost 
; “he deserves not to 











give myself that | har 
bored so horrible « 
wretch! Poor M. Ber 
nard! the thought drives 
me distracted. Had it 
been me, in my old age, 
with slaggish bleod and 
few wants—bat to kil! 
so fine a creature! and 
fer me crime but that of 
loving my child—oh ! 
oh! I shall go mad! 
Think too, of Rose—the 
good, honest, faithfal 
girl, strock down im the 
bleom of her youth; 
and poor, old decrepid 
Kien, she would have 
lived but a little while 
at the longest—how 
could he out short her 
poor life r’’ 

It was a diffoult mat 
ter to keep him from ta- 
king revenge into his 
own hazds, but the en- 
treaties of the physi 
clan, and the gently 
stern remonstrances of 
Professor Vance pre 
vailed. Meanwhile, the 
dreadfal news spread 
with lightning-like ra- 
pidity. All Georgetown 
was astir, and faces 
grew paler as the stay 
flew. The Governor sent 
a guard to the house on the following day, un- 
der which Manuel was to be conducted to the 
prison 

Then came the strangest part of the entire 
proceedings. The men who had been placed 
over the culprit, were found wonder-stricken in 
the morning, staring at blank walls and at each 
other. Manuel was no where to be seen.— 
Rrery part of the room was found to be se- 
eure. No mortal could leap from the windows 
and live, for they were on the side of the house 
overhanging an abrupt descent ful! twenty feet 
to the bottom. From the base of the house, 
the windows measured nearly fifty. A jamp 
of seventy feet would have insured broken 
limbs or a fractured neck. The men averred 
that they had slept, for the prisoner was pin- 
foned and without arms ; besides, the door was 
fastened from the hall, and there was evidence 
that no violence had been used. One of the 
men missed his two pistols —both declared that 
Manuel was the devil, and they would stay 
there no longer. It was certainly a most mys- 
terious business—something that could by no 
reasoning be accounted for, and the inmates of 
the Everglades were awe-strack, some of them 
infariated. The whole house was set in mo- 
tion; men hastened in every direction, and 
searched all day, but in vain. Della had not 
the least curious item to add. She had been 
wakened by a touch on her brow—it seemed, 
she added, blushingly, like a kies. For a se- 
cond she saw a dim figure moving by the side 
of her bed; then it was gone. Afterward, 
when more fully awake, she had called her 
maid—they together struck a light and exam- 
ined the room. The box containing the minia- 
ture, they found on the floor—the miniature 
was gone, the door unlocked, and she was 
very certain it had been fastened when she re- 
tired for the night. 

‘When will these wonders cease!" cried 
Mr. St. Lemoine, distractedly. ‘‘The villain 
has possessed himself of some witchcraft ! how 
could he enter my child’s rooui from the place 
where he was secured’ I will search for him 
day and night !’’ 

Bat the search, though carried on vigilantly, 
proved unavailing ; consequently the inmates 
of the Everglades were in constant fear. Sup- 
pose he had sworn to kill them all! How 
could they escape his veng » if he p 
ed such valuable but deadly resources, and he 
invisible ? 

Bat gralually the impression of fear, of dan- 
ger, wore away. If any further violence was 
dove, the whole colony to a man would be 
roased. Biood-hounds could be procured from 
abroad to hant the murderer down; and he 
was probably too well aware of this, provided 
he was dieguised, and in any part of the vici- 
nity. 

Time passed on. . 

Della recovered her health and her beauty. 
Under the care of Professor Vance, whom she 
learned to love as she had never loved before, 
she became almost a new being. Here her 
heart bad found rest. She looked up to him 
as to a sort of divinity. His chivalric bearing, 
his uncommon beauty and various accomplish- 
ments were, in her eyes, the least of his charms; 
it was his noble, generous heart she loved ; in- 
tuitively she felt that his character was un- 
stained. ‘Still she dreaded the question that 
she knew would come. It was hardly to be 
wondered at that a nervous apprehension seiz- 
ed her whenever the thought obtruded itself. 
Misfortune, swift and terrible, had fallen upon 
every one who had sought her hand. True, 
Manuel, to all appearance, had left them for- 
ever, but the old superstition nursed by the 
gerrulous tongue of poor Kian, fostered in her 
youth by the gloom and misery by which she 
had been surrounded, asserted itself continu- 
ally, and when at last the young professor de- 
clared his love, amd claimed her hand, her 
great happiness was not without alloy. She 
told him her fears, that blended strangely with 
her jeyous words, her beaming smiles. 

“Trouble yourself no more, my darling,”’ 
said Professor Vance, ‘‘that ghost is laid, I 
hope, forever. It is my firm conviction that 
the wretched Manuel has taken his own life. 
If he yet lives, then he is too fond of a guilty, 
heaven cursed existence, to run the risk of 
losing it. Besides, your father is heartily sick 
of the Everglades, he confesses to me, and has 
for some time been endeavoring to sell it, but 
as yet can find no purchaser. He has decided 
to go to America with us, that beautiful land 
where you shall be so happy! Trust in God, 
my darling! the darkness of your day is being 
touched by dawn. I will be your good 
genius |" 

With such pleasent words he beguiled her 
from her grie(, and preparations on 
moine took almost a childish delight in ordering 
hampers, flowers, jewels, pastry, and beautiful 
ornaments for every department of the dwelling. 
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‘The reem im which the corsmneny was (2 tain 
cee was to be dressed with white roses @f 
every known variety. 

An arch composed catirely «{ camelia buds 


pointments. Everybody was on the tiptes of 
expectation. A thoasand cards were sent oat. 
Pavilions were erected on the grounds, as it 
was not possible for the house to contain as 
many guests—tents were built, under which 
tables, splendidly laid, gare promise of abga- 
dant refreshments at all hours. The trees were 
hung with colored lamps, and festooned with 
flowers; everything was conducted on the 
same scale of almost regal expenditure. 

The professor had arranged with the captain 
of a large Danish bailt brig, then in port, and 
which the master—who owned her—had fitted 
up with sumptuous accommodations, to char- 
ter the vessel for himself and his company, pay- 
ing & price that woald indemnify the captain 
for the loss of a cargo. 

They did not intend to carry anything away 
with them, save articles of need and great 
value, such as jewels and family memorials, for 
Della’s fortune was immense, and Mr. St. Le- 
moine was a very wealthy man. 

The mansion was left in care of an experien- 
coed housekeeper, who, with her father, a man 
shrewd, intelligent and hofiest, were to take 
entire charge of Mr. St. Lemoine’s property 
until the latter saw fit to return. 

Thus all things seemed to insure « pleasant 
wedding and a prosperous voyage. The event- 
ful night came—one of the brightest and most 
beautiful of that balmy clime. The house was 
illuminated from base to roof; the gardems 
were lighted ; tapers glittered in and out of 
the thick foliage, and hours before the time 
appointed for the ceremony, carriages were 
arriving and being led away to the stables by 
a multitude of grooms. It resembled the re- 
ception night of royalty—beauty, music, mirth, 
profasion and almost oriental splendor. 

Never looked bride more peeriessiy beauti- 
ful! With her own fair hands, Lady Alice, 
the wife of. the Governor, arranged her bridal 
drapery, to whose exceeding richness no pen 
could do justice. Radiant and blushing, the 
sweet Della stood beside the no less splendid 
bridegroom ; and the solemn ceremony was 
concluded amidst a silence that seemed doubly 
impressive as it had fallen on a throng so great. 

Then came bursts of exhilarating music from 
the immense band, and varied amusements 
were begun, that would end only with the 
morning dawn. 

Two hours of uninterrupted gaiety had pass- . 
ei, when Professor Vance was called aside by 
the master of ceremonies, who wished his ad- 
vice upon some important measure. As he 
hurried back, intent upon gaining the blissful 
presence of his bride, Lady Alice Wooden met 
him, her appearance agitated, an anusual state 
for her. 

“Mr. Vanoe,’’ she exclaimed, hurriedly, 
‘the bride seems quite indisposed, from sud- 
den terror, and she will not tell us what it is. 
Harry to her—I am alarmed; she is in the lit- 
tle room adjoining the drawing rooms.'’ 

Another moment and Della had thrown her 
arms around his neck, and with hysterical 
sobs, and inarticulate murmurs, she lay upon 
his bosom, while he, almost unnerved, im- 
plored her to confide in him. 

“It was you,’’ she cried, standing off and 
searching his every feature ; ‘‘ only say it was 
you!—but, oh! how could you! it might 
drive my reason quite away.’’ 

** Della, my love, my wife—what dees this 
manner, whet does this accusation mean f’’ 

**Only tell me it was you !’’ she cried again, 
a frantic passion in her voice; ‘‘come with 
me.’’ She led him to the veranda—shrink- 
ingly, timidly glancing about her. ‘I stood 
there,’’ she said, in a low, scared tone, point- 
iog near where s smal! rug of bird-of-paradise- 
feathers was placed at the foot of a chair 
draped with white lace and satin. ‘On look- 
ing at yonder aperture, formed by those grape 
tendrils you trained,’’—her voice took on a 
frighted whisper—‘‘I saw Ais face—yours— 
Manuel's! Oh! in pity tell me—which was 
it?’ and, white with terror, she sank again 
half fainting on his shoulder. 

The strong man shuddered from head to 
foot. For one instant—and but for one—a 
searching dread penetrated his soul. 

Was he to lose her yet? Or must his own 
life pay the forfeit of his new, wild hap- 
piness 

He had not been near the veranda since he 
had left her there ; and if it were indeed the 
fearful Dane, whose life seemed charmed, what 
security had he against his secret shafts! 
There was only one way to do; the grounds 
must be searched ; and for the sake of his young 
wife, a body-guard must be formed imme- 
diately, and men stationed at every door to 
watch narrowly whoever entered. These pre- 
cautions were taken. The professor remained 
in one apartment, with his young wife, who, now 
that her apprehensions were so terribly roused, 
would not suffer him to leave her side. 

Thus passed the night. The hurried search 
brought no secret to light, and the professor 
persuaded himself that Della’s imagination, 
wrought upon by so many melancholy inel- 
dents, had presented to her the face of Manuel. 
He did not strive to convince her of this, how- 
ever; he saw that she was too firmly im- 
pressed. 

Farewells were exchanged—the great com- 
pany had left the Everglades, the wind wae 
fair and the handsome brig ready for ses. 
Everything they needed had been carried 
aboard the three days previous, and Vance 
bore the most precious freight of all—his living, 
loving bride. 

“Now I am content,” cried Della, with # 
hysterical laugh, as hanging on her husband's 
arm she surveyed the beautifal cabin—their 
own state room—the pleasant accommodations 
for her imvalid father. ‘‘Oh, I have been i= 
such deadly terror since—since—is not my halt 
turning white! I feel as if it must be.”’ 

“Dark and besutifal as ever,” murmured 
her husband, pressing his lips upon her fore 
head. “Now I must exert my authority,” be 
added, laughingty. ‘(I command you, on poi 
of my—my deepest frown, vot to mention that 
name again as long as we two are man and 
wife. We are rid of the evil presence 20¥, 





thank heaven! We are free, dear Della—<? 
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our way to 8 free land. Let as forget the triale 
of the past, and look forward hopefully to the 
fetare. ‘Bay, shall I be obeyed?” 


the freedom: he described, lighting up her eyee 
and tinging her cheeks, “(h! yeo—I wll try 
to forget, indeed I will—bat—” she started 
violently. A sailor had that moment passed 
the deor of their cabin. 

‘What new, Della, are you going to be wer. | 
vous still '”’ 4 

‘ft was mothing,’’ murmured the 
wife, her eyes still searching the deck ; but‘! | 
shall be better in time. You are still my doo- | 





trut h was, thathe was umabie to tear himself 


fro: a the feecinations of a London life. The 


thr »e young men were in the frst blush of 


ma ahood ; Willium more than of age, Lionel 
apy woaching it. They were not very frequent- 
ly t agether, for their pursuits lay in diferent 
spb eres, end each had a separate lodging. Mer. 
Dae sesbury we. startled st the frequent calls 
up m his perse,ao much more than he had ever 
bar gained for. All were ready with an ex- 
cus e@; Robert's perhaps the moot plausible. He 
urged the expensive mers; the extravagant 
hal its of his brother officers ; and he must de 
as they did, anless he would lke to be sent te 
Coventry. Mri Danesbury believed that ed- 


ter, you. kmew—what shall I take for a mer; | cersi mast be the greatest apondthrifts on the 


vine fr’. 
“Cenfideneo—and love,”” he answered. 


Bhe repeated the words softly, though with 


a dlanched lip. (CoNcLaR™D NEXT WeEK.) 


THE BRIDE EULALIE. 
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fac» of the earth; he made a handsome allew- 
ance to Robert, besides his pay, but the allow- 
ance and the pay seemed to be swallowed up, 
no one coeld tell how, aad a vast deal beside 


1 it. He had left his ensigney behind him, and 


was now lieutenant. William received a good 
| salary from his employers, bat he could not 
j make it suficlent for his wants. Lionel was 
| furmished with liberal allowance, but it seem- 


‘4. ed as nothing-to him. Mr, Daaesbury conzult- 
4 ed with Arthur, and grumbled, and wrote lee- 


ey the chureb-yard at ove walks the bride Eulatie, | tures to hie-soms; bat Mrs. Danesbury made 


By-the graves of the dead, ‘neath the sad willow 
tree, 

But-all dewy-with blise are the eyes of the bride, 

For ber proad iover-husband is obese at her side ; 

haxbthe soft stars smile downwas the young wife 
te gvect, 

beatirthe velvet grass kisses her dear, dainty feet, 

Aatl the fall’lowomed apple tree scatters in’ 
shower: : 

AM -ewound ' ber its cweet-scomted burden of 
flower \ { 

Mew they pence at the grave of a youth emcs<o. 
fair,— 


Of e-peuth.o'er whese. biee eyeo emi soft gebhen 
hair, 


r 
Whee the last winter » (ests veiled the woodbamés | 


in white, 
Death's more merciless fost cast its untimely 


bight. 
And oow suddenly sad grows the qavice of the 
bride— 


Her round cheeks, but a mement age richly dyed, 

Ashg pale have become with some vision of 
fear— 

Tn ber suaay eye lingers a tremulous tear. 

** Dees it-ceom to you, love, that it ever ean be 

This enti willew dhall wave o'er your «lead Eu 
‘talie’ 

That alone in thie cold, clammy earth I shall 


rest, 
With « grassy pall spread o'er my pacsionies 
breast / 


With the cweet epple biosses.s strewn -thickly 
about, 

And those anme smiling stars look lovingly e t 

On my greve, as they «mile on Leander’s to-aight, 

While the night-binds, as ncw, cing their sengs of 
delight ? 

And alone hese sha!l slamber thy ead Eulalie, 

And alone in the witle, wearg-world how shalt 
be!” 

‘Ab, aleme, dove, .aiane? what wild faney is 
thks” 


\ What dark wisien hath.clouded thy bright dreams 
of blias ’ 
' Let us hasten away fram this home ¢! the dead, 
vW ould we hed net come here on the night we weeo 
wed 
fiee' yon wedding guests, wondering, seek where 
we stray ; 
Let us hasten te mwet then. Smile,jove, and be 
gay.” 
One short year has gone by. In the shurch-yard, 
alone, 
Liee the bride, Eulalie, ‘neath a sai of white 
stone. 
Alone? No, not aleme ; for twin flowerete rest 
On the dead mother's iey-cold, passionless breast. 
O'er the three the greece gras: spreads its dark vel- 
vet pall, 
And in showers the eweet-scemied apple-blooms 
fall, 
And the long willow boughs slowly sway to and 
fro, 
While the gay night-birds eing, and the stars. oftly 
giew, 
As when she was a bride, only one year ago. 
But the bridegroom, the husband, the father, be- 
weft, 
Is alone in.the wide, weary world she has left. 
Is alone’ ah, not so'—there are blest spirit: 
three 
Ever hovering o'er him, where'er he mag be 
His sweet babes, and bis heart's love, his bride, 
Ealaliec. 
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CHAPTER X. 


LORD TEMPE R’S POLLY. 
Time went on. Time goes on with us all. 
Lord Temple paid occasional visits to Danes- 
bury House, his conduct there being all that 
it ought te be, and Isabel's attachment to him 
grew deeper and deeper. Their marriage was 
not spoken of, even yet, as a speedy event, al- 
though they were both some years older than 
when first engaged, but his affairs did not get 
straight. Serle and St. George performed pro- 
digies of wonder towards righting them, so the 
former assured Lord Temple; but the more 
they effected, the more his lordship spent.— 
Every morning of his life did Lord Temple 
make a firm resolve that the morrow should 
see him begin a !ife of reformation, of saving, 
and every night saw his lordship spending as 


Robert and Lionel Danesbury had been for 
some time resident in London. Robert's regi- 
ment, # foot regiment, was quariered there ; 
wan amet, whe hed dene with Mr. Pratt, was 

an eminent town practitioner, attending 
lectures and walking the hospitals. William 
likewise remained in town. At the expiration 
of his articles, the firm had proposed to Mr. 
Danesbury that he should continue with them 
& few additional years, for he was clever in 
his profession, and of much use to them. Wil- 
liam Ukowise urged it, ‘for improvement, and 


| very light of it. Young men liked to see life 
i before :ettling dewn, she said ;-bat they would 
be all the steadier for it im the end. 

| Bat what.was it that their London life was 
‘teaching them! Everything that was bad.— 
hGome things they learned need not be given in 
-detail, but theevorst habit that can possibly 
fall upon young men, they had rapidly acqui 
|-red—te fritter away their hours in idleness, 
-ameking and drinking. We are speaking now 
more particularly of Robert and Lionel; Wil- 
Mam’s days, till evening, were coupled in his 
| business, therefere idleness could not be charg- 


as well as slasmingly expensive; too many 
families remomber now, with a sigh of agony, 


| what were the lives led by the officers quarter- 


ed in: London during the long peace. Vanity, 


Lionel (do not forget that we are not much al- 
lading to William, who was not quite so un- 
steady as his brothers) were not yet-in the ha- 
bit of getting 4 only happened 
to them occasionally; but, had they sat down 
and reflected on the immense quantity of drink 
they did consame in a day, it might have star- 
tled them. Lionel chiefly indulged in porter, 


it increase f they would have asked themselves; 
they did not seem to take, one day, more than 
»the preceding one. No, they did not seem to 
do so, taking one day with another, and yet 
the increase had .been dreadful. Poor lads! 
the vice was insincating itself imperceptibly 
apon them; they were thrown into its very 
midst; they did not wish, or intend, to de 
wrong ; but they were unable to withstand the 
temptations that beset them, for London teem- 
ed then, as it-teems now, with incentives to 
indelge in it. 

A.cab was dashing down Oxford street into 
Holborn, a well-appointed cab, with a coronet 
on its panels. The refined features of its dis- 
tinguished looking driver bore the pale, jaded 
air, that tells too surely of a dissipated life; 
he seemed to urge his horse recklessly. Clear- 
ing all impediments, he was about to turn up 
Red Liom street, when he checked his horse so 
suddenly that the animal was nearly pulled on 
his haunches. 

“Halloat Payn!’’ called out he; and Bir 
Robert Payn, who had been walking along, in 
a brown stady, regarding nobody, turned of 
the pavemem and went round to the driver's 
aide of the cab. 

‘I say, Payn,’’ cried he, stooping down and 
speaking in an undertone, ‘‘ were you not in 
St. James's street, the night before last, when | 
weat in ’’’ 

** Yea,’’ answered the baronet. 
been in the sun; aad no mistake.”’ 

‘* id I play while you were there ?’’ 

‘‘Not you. You were too far gone. You 
couldn't have held the cards. Why!’ 

“It seems I did get playing. And I thought 
if you had been there, Payn, you might have 
done me the service to pitch me oat at the win- 
dow, rather than suffer me to make a fool of 
myself, and ducks and drakes of my money.”’ 
‘Do you mean to say you did do that!’ 
‘Others say it; and there's no doubt I 
did."’ 

‘*Much damage ?"’ 

‘Pretty fair, What time did you leave ? 
“What time did I leave!’’ pondered Sir 
Robert. ‘‘Let’s see. After that, I looked in 
at Magg's, and stopped about three quarters of 
an hour, and | was at home, and in bed, before 
four. It must have been getting on for three 
when I left St. James’s street. Daneebury and 
Colonel Neeve went out when I did. You were 
fast asleep on the sofa then.’’ 

‘* Was Sandlin there !’’ 

‘No, Sandlia was gong. Whitehouse was 
there, and Georgy Eden ; aad those were about 
all, I think, except you and Anketel. There 
was nothing doing. Swallowtail was sitting 
by the fireplace, and Whitehouse and Georgy 
were flinging for sovereigns. Are you coming 
to Sandlin’s to-night ?’’ 

“IT don’t know. I shall see. Good-day.”’ 

The cab sped on, up Red Lion street, towards 
Bedford Row; and there it pulled up at the 
offices of Serle and St. George. The gentleman 
threw the reins to his groom, jumped out, went 
into the house, and opened the door of the 
front office. 

‘* Mr. Berle in !’’ 

“No, my lord. Mr. St. George is.”’ 


“You had 


.e& wpon him. Robert's habite had grown bad, | spoke 


them, they might have hesitated to exchange 
their own pesition for his, although they 
have to serateh awa; from morning tll 

with a hard pen at a hard desk. 
clerk left his place, and held open 


‘Lord Temple, sir.’’ 

Mr. 8t.: George rose. He had been ditting 
before a table covered with parohments and pa- 
pers. ‘‘Berle’s not im!’ said Lord Temple, 


“No,” replied Mr, St. George, ‘ He la gome 
ap west with Mr. sad 
“With Mr. Danesbary! Is he in town !’’ 


‘‘ie came up last night on unexpected basl- 
ness. Is it anything I can do, my lord f"’ 

“T oan speak to you, as well as to Serle; lt 
is all the same, I daresay,'roturned Lord Tem- 
ple, throwing himself into the client's chair. 
“Il wamt.some money raised."’ 

*' Ralsed again’"’ echoed Me. Bt. George, with 
an emphasis. 

“And I must have it, teo,"’ added Lord 


“1 fear it will be diffcalt. The mortgageon 
the Dacre estate—'’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ interrupted Lord Tem- 
ple. ‘I never go into these business details ; 
Berle cam tell you so, You and he must ma- 
nage the practical part, bat don't worry 
with it. I must have £3,000 bythe 35th.” 

Mr. Bt. George locked grave, and at length 
besitatingly. 

“* Lord Temple—" 

“Wellf” 

“Wil you pardon me if I am frank with 
you? Mr. Berle, 1 know, ore 
over, and gives them a 


off, he is sure to do it. I should like to be more 


what you mean, is it not, &t. George f"’ 

“Part of it, my lerd.’’ 

* Part of it! what's the other part f’’ 

“T should like te ask how much longer you 
are going to play with Miss Danesbury,"’ sald 
the lawyer, in a low tome, ‘if I may dare ¢o 
ask it?’ 

The color rushed into the viscount's face. 
He bit his lip. 

“You will forgive my boldness, Lord Tem- 
ple, when you remember that her mother was 
my near relative. I have long been pained to 
see your time, your fortune, your energies 
thrown away; pained for you, and pained for 
Miss Danesbary. You ought to give her up.” 

“Give her up!" echoed his lordship: “give 
her up! Never. She is dearer to me than my 
own life.’’ 

A contemptuous carl, suppressed instantly, 
rose to Mr. St. (ieorge’s lip. 

‘Is she dearer to you than your follies, my 
lord t’’ 

The viscount started from his seat in pertar- 
bation, angry, yet conscious-stricken. 

** You are the only man who should so speak 
to me, Mr. St. (ieorge. But, as you say, you 
were her mother’s relative.” 

“It is time that some one should speak,’’ 
returned Mr. St. George. ‘‘Mr. Danesbury, 
buried in the country, unsuspicions as his own 
honorable nature, believes that your affairs 
were so inextricably involved at your father's 
death, that it is taking all this time to get 
them straight. You know perfectly well they 
might have been set to rights twice over, had 
you been barely prudent—at least, sufficiently 
straight to allow of your marriage.”’ 

Lord Temple made no answer. 

“You also must be aware that each year 
brings less chance of its being accomplished. 
Every sum of money you raise, makes the 
prospect darker; while Mr. Danesbury—and 
no doubt his daughter also—is natarally look- 
ing, from one month to another, to receive news 
that the desired end is gained. Indeed, Lord 
Temple, you ought to give up Miss Danesbury.”’ 
**] will not give her up,’’ was the answer, 
passionately uttered. ‘‘ How dare you suggest 
80 dishonorable an alternative ’’’ 

‘‘My lord! Dishonorable! Whether would 
it be more honorable, frankly to tell Mr. Danes- 
bury that your circumstances bar you from 
marrying, or to waste Miss Danesbury's best 
years in a usele+s engagement which wil! never 
be fulfilled f’’ 

His lordship turned his haughty face on Mr. 
St. George. It expressed the very essence of 
scorn. 

‘What are you saying, sir? That the en- 
gagement will never be fulfilled ’"’ 

Mr. St. George met the viscount s anger equa- 
bly. He was a plain-speaking, right-minded 
man, and had less reverence for rank (as rank 
alone) in his whole body, than Mr. Serle had 
in his little Goger. It was with the senior 
partner that Lord Temple had hitherto consult 

ed. But, now that Mr. St. George had got him 
face to face, and broken through the official 
trammels of lawyer and client, and sovial tram- 
mels due to rank, he was determined to speak 
out his mind. 

‘“‘My lord, | am saying nothing that the 
facts of the case will not justify. How can the 
engagement ever be fulfilled, when you are daily 
putting it more and more out of your power to 
do so? When you were first engaged to Miss 
Danesbury, years ago, you were in a better 
positicn to marry than you are now.’ 

Lord Temple could not gainsay it. 

‘*The fact is,”’ said he, with a somewhat 
crestfalilen expression, ‘‘I have been led un- 
wittingly into expenses, one after another. Bat 
this shal! not go on. I will begin the work of 
reformation, and get things straight."’ 

** So you said then. I fear you will go on say- 
ing it to the end of time, but not acting. It is 
cruel behaviour towards Miss Danesbury. My 
lord, I must express it ; cruel behaviour.”’ 

“T cannot contro! my circumstances, and 
convert shillings into pounds,’’ erixt Lord 


his way. Se long aa the evil day can be put | “*- 


Temple. 


ee cool, yet so evidentiy determined not to 
quarrel; he wae provoked at his words, be 
enmse they were truce. and he was provoked at 
bimeei(. 

“Bat you can control yourself, and spend 
lees,’ spoke Mr. Si. George. That, at beast, | 
ts in your power. Lieutenant Danesbary was 
at my house the other night, and I gathered 
a hint of your extravagance from some worts 
Grepped by him. He said Lord Temple was 
‘ going the pace,’ even for a nebleman.'’ 

** He need not talk," returned Lord Temple, 
fm a fery tone. “There are not many men in 
this town, noble or simple, who ‘go the pace’ 
quicker than Robert Danesbary.'’ 





Danesbary's 

some unplensant extravagance of Robert's, 
which must be looked into and provided for. 
Bat Robert Danesbury is not an engaged 
man."’ 

“You harp so much upon my being enge- 
ged,” peevishly oried Lord Temple. “I wish 
te my heart I was pot engaged; | wish I was 
married. A single man—a man without home 
thes, as Lam, cannet help getting into extre- 
vagemos. I'll defy him. | am not a tenth 
part as extravagant as many of my order."' 

“ Nor a fortieth part as wealthy to be extra- 
vagant upon," thought the lawyer. “I know 
what | should do in the dilemma,"’ he added, 
aloud. “I should marry." 

“ Marry |" echoed Lord Tomple, in conster- 
pation 

“I ghould. I should lay a statement of 
facts before Mr. Dancebury, and say, ‘Give 
your oz, and save me from my fel- 
lies, for I cammot save myself.’ You would 

lems, 00 9 merried man, thea you ore 


now. 

of hope lighted Lord Temple's 

at the thus unexpectedly put be. 

fore him. It was a way of solving the matter 
he had never thought of: for he had believed 
he most be a clear man before he could ven- 


te become a married one. Bat the color 
from his face again—taded with refleo- 


“Me, mo,” he sally sald, “how is it likely 
that Mr, Danesbury would give her to me, 
» yeaa amas I should blush to ask 
“You can but try him," answered Mr, St. 
George. ‘I think you should do that, or 
give her ap. She is not looking well, and this 
upoertainty, this continued disappointment, is 
enough to break the spirit of any woman.— 
* Hops deferred maketh the heart sick,’ Lord 


“ How do you know that she is not looking 
well?’ demanded Lord Temple, catching at 
the words. 

"1 see that she ia not. She and her step- 
mother acoompanied Mr. Danesbury to town, 
and they are staying at my house." 

“You oold, cruel man! Isabel at hand, and 
you could quietly keep it to yourself! Is she 
in now? Do you think she is in now?” 

Lord Temple, in his eagerness, had approach- 
ed close to the lawyer. His breath was hur- 
ried, his lips were apart with excitement. 


are my Lord Viscount Temple, and she is eniy. 
plain Miss Danesbury, the danghter of Danes. 
bary the iron-master, I have long thought that 
yee were not werthy of her. New you have 
the truth." 

Lord Temple played with his wateh. chain. 

‘My concern is for her, not for myself. WI 
were pat in a Gret-floor lodging, or a cottage 
with twe rooms, it would be as goed to me as 
a palace, if she were bet with me."’ 

“Then why need you fear for leabel ? She has 
not beem brought up in the luxuries of high 
life, and would pet miss what she has searcely 
been scoustomed to." 

“Bat she would be Lady Temple then.” 

“ And could walt for her honor. However, 





“ Ask him to wait ¢ minute.” 

“I amgoing,"’ sald Lond Temple. “| expect 
you will enter this as a double conferenes, for 
I have kopt you am uncongcionable time,” he 
laughed. ‘‘| have made up my mind to 
to Mr, Dancsbury. Bat shout that 
&. George. You will net forget to tell 
Berle t" 

“I will 1 him, £3,000—i ie a large eum. 
lt would have kept your married home for a 
year or two, if this piaa be carried cat.’’ 

‘| suppose & woald,"’ anewered Lord Tem- 
pie, his brow comtracting. “I won't get inte 
auch ancther mess, but this must be pro- 
vided for."’ 





“*§ cannet understand you,"’ emphatically 
Mr. St. George, as he noticed the signs. 

“You are evidently deeply attached to Miss 
Danesbury, yet you will not relinquish your 
wild habits to obtain her. But my opinion is, 
that you and Miss Danesbury should not meet, 
unless things between you can go on more sa- 
tisfactorily. I tell you, my lord, the engage 
ment ought to cease."’ 
“ Perhaps you wish to prohibit my calling at 
your house to see her !'’ haughtily spoke Lord 
Temple. 
“Pardon me, my lord... I hope you will } 
never find me guilty of disvourtesy ; though I 
cannot shut my eyes to what is right and 
wrong, especially with regard to the interests 
of Miss Danesbary.'’ 

“If 1 could marry !'' murmured his lordship, 
* Bat it is of no use dwelling on it. We could 
not live upon air.'’ 
Mr. St. George drew in his lips. 
“Do you live upon air now, Lord Temple !'’ 
**No, of course I doa't. Bat—to bring Isa- 
bel to an unsuitable home, a home anworthy 
of her! And you know things have come to 
such a pitch that the estates must be at 
nuree."’ 


brought it to show me. It was my own writ- 
ing, plain enough; rather shaky, bat still 
mine."’ 

** BwallowtallSwallowtall ''' said Mr. st. 
George. ‘Ah, he is much about gambling- 
houses now. The less you have to do with 
him, the better. 
~ 7 don't like him, myself; he ls as keen as 
arasor. He is a lawyer, isn't he!’ 

** He was,"’ replied Mr. ®t. George, empha- 
sizing the second word, ‘‘but his practice 
grew too sharp, and be was struck off the 
rolls."’ 

“Oh, that’s it, is it,'’ carclessly replied Lord 
Temple. ‘‘He has something to do with the 
establishment in St. James's street, I think, 
for he \s always there."’ 

‘Too much todo with it,’ muttered the 


lawyer. ‘Was it this man who won your 
money !"’ 
‘*] suppose so. Or, non-compos, an | waa, I 


should hardly have given him an acknowledg- 
ment. I have no more recollection of the trana- 
action myself, than a child anborn."' 

**But you must surely remember the fact of 
playing, if you do not remember the details. 





“I know they must. Bat a thousand or 
fifteen hundred a-year can be managed ont of | 
them."’ 
Lord Temple cpened pis eyes and his mouth. | 
He doubted if he heard aright. 
“Marry upon that!’ he slowly uttered, | 
“why, it would take as much, pearly, for 
Isabel's court-dress when she was presented |! | 
She should not go a fright, | can tell you, and | 
disgrace her own noble beauty, and the coronet 
of Temple. And there would be the opera- | 
box, and her own carriage and servants, and 
the re-setting of the family diamonds—for they | 
have not been renovated since the time of my 
grandmother—besides the general expenses, | 
housekeeping and that. I don’t see that ten | 
thousand a year would go very far towards it | 
all, and you talk of one !"’ | 
Mr. 8\. George, though considerably amused, 
felt angry. 
‘We are speaking at cross purposes, Lord 
Temple,’’ he said, taking out his watch, the 
lawyer's hint that a conference is up. ‘When 
I spoke of your marrying at once, I thought of 
your living retired for a time, as a private gen- 
tleman. I believe I said so. You, it appears, 
can only contemplate it in accordance with 
your rank as a peer. 
probability of your being enabled to marry, as 
such, either now or later.’’ 
Lord Temple ruminated. 


I con‘ess that | see no 


Mr. Bt. George had grown as stiff as a poker. 
“ Not any tncome that I shall suggest, Lord 
I have said all I have to say, an it 
has not found favor with you; were | to urge 


it farther, you might deem that I, as 4 relative 
of Miss Danesbury, had a design to thrust her 


upon you.’’ 


‘Now you are stupid!'’ retorted his lord 


ship. ‘I only wish you could thrast her apon 
ihe. 


perior to me, St. George."’ 


I should be too thankful. She is far sa- 


“I think she is,’’ was Mr. St. George's re- 





Temple, after an uncomfortable pruve. 








@ gain experience,” he said ; but the unhappy 


His lordship walked listlesaly through the 


He was provoked at the lawi.:’s manners, 


ply, as he drew up his little figure, and looked 
fearlessly in the Peer's face. ‘' Although yoo | 


| evening altogether, 


And you could not give an acknowledgment in 
your own handwriting without retaining some 
consciousness of it.'' 
**L anqure you | am totally oblivious of the | 
I fave a faint recollection 
of going into the house, and of seeing Sand 
lin and Sir Robert l’ayn, and then, I think, | ‘ 
somebody gave me some brandy and water, 
and | lay down on the sofa to sleep. | have no | 
farther consciousness of anything, till | woke | 


up next day in my own bei." I 
“It is very strange,’’ exclaimed Mr. St. 
George. 
“Ge & ia,” 





raid hia lordship, but it's 


true.’’ fb Mr. st 


** Who waa in the room when you played?'’ 


“How am I to know! | met layne just 


now, and he says he left about three o'clock, | exer 
| with Colopel Neeve and Robert Daneabary. | home pl-asanter than she does, for her grow 


That | was asleep on the sofa then, with no | ing sous A bright, pleasant evening home, 
| play in me, and Whitehouse and Eden were | where he will fod amusement, merry society, 
tomsing for sovs. I asked Anketel yesterday, | and loving faces, in & young man's greatest 
how on earth he could suffer me to play | safeguard.” 


when in such a «state, and he swears | woke 


up and would play, and there waa no prevent-| bury. His wife hai a maie home pleasant 
ing ine to their boys 
“| don't like Anketel,’’ observed Mr. St. *} can but hope an! pray,’’ be said, aloud, 
(imorge. as he rose, ‘that as my sous grow in years, 
“Oh, he is a good fellow enough, in the | they may grow in prudence and wisdom, aad 





main. always at one's beck and call. Well, I 


speak 
£3,000, | as long as be is 8 bachelor." 


to It; but he has got  crotohet im his head, 
that thongh Miss Danesbury may pleasantly 
raralise upon a thousand 4-year, euch « eala 
mity would be entirely eut of place for the 
Lady Temple. 
prejadioes of his rask, sir.’ 


ment,'’ said Mr. Danesbury, 


A small one. And—pardon me—should leabe! 
inherit anything from you, it shonld also be 
settied on her."’ 


reat of ua,"’ he sald. 
my own determination, £10,000 as my daugh- 
ter's marriage portion, and she shall have it 
on her wedding day; but some of my sons are 
giving me great anxiety. 
on my purse, now."’ 


day» think of little besides pleasure and re- 
prehensible pursuits, 
was youug.”’ 


nately situated thau you were, air 
sheltered In your paternal home, and did not 


city of evil, without the protection of one. 
Rely apon it, if we would keep ayoung man stea- 


pleasure in. We 
and «shield him, as it were, with home influ- 
ence 


| ple’s bane 


has good principles. 
mother, if impressed with the influence it must 


redeem what they are doiag uow."’ 


| 
; 
; 
F 
f 



















































ine three thousand pounds again. And 

I had left it off, that's more; and did net keow | *fer marriage f"’ 

avything about losing this. I should not have| ‘‘! sincerely believe mot, He has 

dome it, had | beem im my senses.’ tio home In which te spend his 

“1 do not understand you,” said Mr. m. | be gees out with those whe have 

‘ times bis rent-roll. Ones let him be 

It was that cursed drink,"’ retarned his | from the wild lot whe beset him sow, give 
lordahip. naturally good qualities flr play, and he might. 
“ Bull, | de mot understand.” become an ornement to his order, Isabel's 
“Why, it was in 6t. James's strest,”’ ex- | dally induence would do much. | told him, 
plained Lord Temple, kioking the toe of his | they might live upom a thousand s-year, while 
boot againet the feuder, ‘I went in with An. | the estates wore righting themselves. 

ketel, the might before last, three parts gone, | ‘ What did he say!" 

for 1 had been drinking wine freely, and 1| ‘‘Stared at me as though I bad lest my 
throw myseif on s sofa, and to sleep I went. | | Senses, and woudered what would become of 
deolare that is all | remember of it. I no more | Isabel, restricted to @ thousands year, Mie 
knew that | woke up and sat down to play, | Botions extended to court-dreeses for her, and 
than you did, who were not there; and the | fe-set diamonds, and opers-boxes, and gilded 
bext morning, whem Anketel called upon me, | o@rriages, and cauliflowered footmen. In sheet, 
he began blowing me up for playing, when || be has as much notion of esonomy, os my 
was not in a state to know ome card from | Sldest son and heir hes of « whipping, which, 
auother. I was thunderstruck; told him it | bis mother won't give him, or let any. 
was a hoax; bat he said | should fied it no | body else, However, he came to the com 
hoax, when | came to pay. And | found [| °lusion at last, that if you would entertain, 
had lost £3,000, and had given my 1 0 U | the proposal, and Isabel not think it ‘em im 
for it." sult,’ he should grow wild with gratitude at 
** Are you sure you gave it? Are you sure ite being adopted." 

they were not hoaxing you, after all!’ asked ‘If Isabel were restricted toa thousands 
Mr. 8t. George. year all her life, she would not be much worse. 
1am sure L gave it. Por l would mot be- | ° then she has been,” smiled Mr, Dangs- 
Meve Anketel ; and Swallowtail, who holds it, | "“*7: 


“TI told him that, or something equivalent 


He but Judges according to the 
“‘Teabel shall not marry without « settle 


‘*Most certainly not. That can be effected. 


Mr Danesbury sighed deeply. 
‘* Isabel shall not suffer, whatever betide the 
“T set aside long ago, in 


I have serious calle 


**T am sorry to hear it, sir." 
“It appears te me that young men now-a- 


It was not so when I 


These boys of yours have been leas forta 
You were 
ast abroad in this 


eave it: they have been 


ly, we must give him a home that be can fad 
mitet compass him about, 


The want of this, has been Lord Tem- 
he sald so this very day.” 
There la a great deal in it,” observed Mr, 
Jabeabury. 
‘There is everything .o it,"’ warmly retarn- 
‘provided a young man 
| believe that many a 


(hoorge, 


ise, for good or for evil, woul’ make 


A paog shot across the Lbeart of Mr Danes 


don't get into such another pit. Tel! Serle the 


“I would give all lam worth to have her," be money must be ready by the 25th, for thatis | To see William. I[ have not seen him 
said. ‘* Wheat is the smallest income I might | the day | have promised it. Good-morning, St. | yet. 
ask for her upon, without an insult /’’ George.’ |} “He retarms home im autumn, | dear, for 


Lord Temple ascended to his cab, took the | goot.”’ 
reina from his groom, touched Lis horse, and | Yes,”’ 
was whirled away towards Hyde l’ark (iar | as in the works.’’ 
dens, where Mr. St. (ieorge’s residence was 


replied 


* You will ask 


| 
situated. 


| @Xpecting them."’ 


CHAPTER XI! “Thank you. I will tell William, but the 
- question is, where | am to pick up Robert and 
THE DEMAND. Lionel. We hare not long leN Robert, bat he 


Not long had Lord Temple left Bedford Row, | called on twice, ba 


when Mr. Danesbary and Mr. Serle returned 
to it. The latter immediately closeted himself 
with Captain Thomson, and Mr. St. George ob- 


Mr. Serle came in, 
Thomson. 





‘* Are you going out again, ais Y°° 


| dine with you to-day, sir 


may not be to be found again. Lionel I have 


Mr. Danesbary was leaving the room when 
















Mr. Danesbury, “he joins 


three to come and 
Mrs. St. George is 


them a 


t have not seen him.’ 


having got rid of Captain 
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ing by, in his line; and I am doing the same 

fm mine. Where's the use? If our children 

are to spend faster than we gain, where's the 
” 

Mr. 8. George was biting the end of a pen, 
Metening, and ruminating 

“I have begun to think lately,’ he ob. 
eorved, “that the most fortunate position a 
yeang man can be placed in, is to have no ox 

* pectations ; ne money to depend on; nothing 

bet hie own exertions. I had nothing else, 
and the knowledge kept me steady, and | got 
ea. The Danesburys think that they have 
thelr father's money to fly to, your sons think 
he same; perhaps if they knew there was no 
thing, they would lead different lives.'’ 

Mr. Berle looked cross and vexed. His hands 
were in his pockets, and he was rattling the 
aliver in them. His sons had given him some 
treable, though not, as yet, to a great extent. 

“Has Cargill been here!" he suddenly 
naked 

“Ne; bat Lord Temple has." 

“What 4i4 he want 

“The olf errand. Money raised." 

“1 should like to know what upos,”’ oral- 
eedly retorted Mr. Serle. He has pretty near. 
ly drateed himself dry.” 

“He wants £3,000 by the 25th ofthe 
meontht."’ 

“How much!" was Mr. Berie's astonished 
rejoinder 

« £3,000." 

“ Why, what has he been at, to want that!'’ 
he resumed, after a 

“ Play,"’ was the short answer. 

“ There's avother nive specimen for you, his 
lordship of Temple,"’ sarcastically cried Mr- 
Berle. ‘‘Money, money, money, nothing but 

; have it, he will; and when he has 
get it, throws it away like water. Weill, if he 
dees choose to reduce himself to poverty, he 
mast do it: it ts no affair of mine. By when, 
de you say?" 

"The 25th. Can it be raised f"’ 
“Oh, it cam be raised—this can; bat | can 


Mr. &. George. “ Drunk, when he played, 
and drunk when he gave his acknowledgment 
of the debt. 

“There it is again! there's the evil. Charles 
pleads drunkenness as the cause of his om. 
barrasement; Robert Danesbury owes his to 
@rink. | wish all the filthy liquor was at the 
bettem of the sea !"’ 

Probably Mr. Serle forgot, as he spoke, that 
he partook pretty plentifully himself, every 


“R would be all the better for some peo- 
pia,” acquiesced Mr. &. George, in his quiet 
{ene 


“To go and lose £3,000 at play! He is 
=.” 

* He says be was perfectly senscless. Knew 
mothing about ft then, and rememters nothing 
new.” 

“Nonsense, &. George! If a man is sane 
enough to play, and sign for his losses, he is 
Game enough to remember it.” 

The same reflection bad struck Mr. St. 
George. Yet Lord Temple's word was strictly 
homoralic 


Mr. Serie acdded his head, several little 
mods successively, as if he were at a loss for 
words. 

“Tt is Gao to be these noble blades. What a 
way of getting out of money! Dingraceful! 
Whe holds the acknowleigment '"' 

“ Gwallowtall.” 

“Wher” sharply repeated Mr. Serie. 

“ Swallowtail!" 

“ Gwallowtall” uttered Mr. Serie. “ How 
can neviemce lower themselves tc associate 


, wach aman! He would not be tolerated | George. 


reer a Ay, 
, ta the or out of it, has 
g* ES Jie . 
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They | been recommending ."' 


whee -alutetions 

“Te Belford Row,” replied Mr. Danes 
very. 

“ me to drive you,” said Lord Tem- 
ple. “Get up bebind,”’ he added to his ser- 


vant. Se the man got out of the cab, and Mr. 
Dapesbury got tn. 

“1 em delighted to have met you,” ox- 
claimed Lord Temple, slackening ‘hs reins. 
“T have o petition to prefer to you, thouch | 
fear you wil! set entertain it." 

* What is tf" said Mr. Danesbary. 

“1 am eshamed to ask ft," returned 
Temple, with a heightened color. “I had bet- 
ter bring ft out without any softening,” he 
added, in a sort of desperation. ‘The fact ia, 
sir, | want you te give me Isabel at once, and 
I have nothing to keep her on." 

A pause of some minutes. Lord Temple's 
whip gently played with his horse's ears. He 
was istrenched in all the pride and prejadices 
of his rank, as Mr. ®t. George had remarked, 
and really believed that It was little short of an 
imeult to Isabel, to make her, at the present 
moment, Lady Temple. 

What do you call ‘nothing?’ asked Mr. 
Danesbury. 

“ A thousand or fifteen hundred «year, or 
eo. It ts all that can be screwed from my 
extates. Do you think Isabel would risk it '’’ 
* Not if her heart be set apon opera boxes 


and court diamends."’ 

The young nobleman looked round at Mr. 
Danesbury in surprise. ‘' Bt. George has been 
talking to you, sir.’’ 


Yes, bc has,"’ replied Mr. Danesbury. ‘I 
went into Serle’s just after you lef, and Bt. 
(eorge, in dowdt, | believe, whether | should 
think he had done right, told me what he had 


Lord Temple scarcely breathed. 

“De you approve of it? he asked at 
length. ‘ 

1 think it would be a far happier life, both 
for you and Isabel, than the one you are lead. 
ing ; and I should entirely approve of it, but 
for one thing."’ 

* What is that, sir f’’ 

“St. George apoke of your extravagant 
evening habits. He did not enter inte them, 
but | can give a guess at what they are. Un- 
fortunately, | am getting experienced in the 
evil indulgences of a London life. Are you 
sure, sure beyond doubt, that you can put 
thes» entirely and forever aside! Morally sure 
in your own heart, resolutely sare in your 
own self reliance, under help from, and trust 
in, your Creator? Unless you are, I will not 
consent to give you my daughter. My lord, 
I trust implicitly to your hcnor for a truthful 
auswer."’ 

Excitement flashed into the face of Lord 
Temple, eagerness to his eye, as he grasped the 
hand of Mr. Danesbury. 

* te long as 1 am alene,"’ he said, ‘1 must 
keep up, in some measure, my evening habits; 
but, from the moment that I am a married 
man, | forewear them. Nothing, no tempta- 
tion, were it Mkely that such could be then 
Offers! me, would induce mo to rejoin my pre- 
sent wild companions; I would not so far 
wrong my wife and myself. (n my honor as a 
British nobleman, on my sacred word, sir, I 
tell you truth."’ 

“Then, Lord Temple, you shall have Isa- 
bel."’ 

They reached Bedford Row. Mr. Danesbury 
weat in, aid Mr, Bt. (ieorge came out. 

** Has anything ‘been done ’"' he whispered. 
“Have you sald aftgthing to Mr. Danes- 
bury."’ 

*T have said all,’ was Lord Temple's an- 
swer, whilst a radiant expreesion sat upon his 
countenance; ‘‘and he thinks as you do, that 
it will be the best thing. Bb shall be ever 
grateful to you, St. George, for suggesting it 
to me."’ 

“IT think you might have suggested it to 
yourself, all these wasted years. But, Lord 


Lord Temple bent his head forwart and 
looked fall in the face of Mr. &t. George. 

“| have sworn that they shall. Be easy."’ 
“Good. Have you seen Isabel f'’ 
‘No; she was odt. I am going up again. 
I suppose you will give your permission now,"’ 
he added, with a merry glance. 

Mr. &. George returned it. 

“I would say, come and dine with us to-day 
at six, only that there's sure to be a plain din- 
ner; nothing St to set before a viscount.’’ 
“Thank you," langhed Lord Temple; ‘1 
will be sure to come. Bread and cheese will 
do, if there's nothing else.” And once more 
Lord Temple whirled away. 

Some laides were waiting in the front draw- 
ing-room of a handsome house, contiguous to 
Hyde Park, on that hot July evening. It was 
getting close to the dinner hour. Mrs. St. 
George, grown into a perfect little dumpling 
since her marriage, sat on a low chair, nursing 
a young geutieman in long, white petticoats ; 
another gentleman, in short full velvet ones, 
the very shape of a fan, was making himself 
troublesome in all parts of the room; and a 
little girl, in a pink embroidered frock, had 
seated herself on the carpet. Mrs. Danesbary, 
wearing a lavender muslin dress and a crvss 
look, was at one of the windows, and Isabel 
had knelt to play with the little girl. Her form 
was elegant, her bearing stately, as of old, but 
a somewhat sad look had settled upon her 
lovely face. The light of the sun snone on 
the smooth bands of her chestnut hair, and 
her blue eyes were dancing with merriment at 


wore a light blue silk Gress, with a gold chain 
and golden bracelets. They had been oat shop- 
ping all the aferncon—Mrs. and Miss Danes- 
Lary’s chief object, in accompanying Mr. Danes- 
bury to town. 

You look tired, Aunt Elisa," cried Mrs. St. 


“I am vened," peevishly returned Mrs. 
. “I Gheaght Bebert and Licadl 


the little lady's queer attempts to telk. She | ple 





wh Dk fe Ae fe 
called while we were out, mamma" interposed 
Teabel. “Have you inquired f”’ 

“No,” enappishly replied Mrs. Dancebary. 
ba they called, I should have been told of 
a” 

“ Borvuats forget sometimer.."’ observed Lrs. 
&. George. ‘ Walter, darling, come and ring 
the bell.” 


the room. 

“Oh! come and ring it for mamma.” 
“No,” responded Master Walter, who was 
at some mischief with the pedals of the plane. 
leabel laughed, rose, and rang it. And the 


of the Damesburys had calle4. 

“Are you sure!” cried Mrs. Danesbary, 
turning sharply on the man. 

“ Quite sure, ma'am. No one has been, bat 
one gentleman, and he called twice. He asked 
for Mies Danesbary, and his cab had « corenet 
on it.”* : 
“No need to wonder who that was, Isabel,” 
smiled Mrs. &t. George, as the servant retired. 
“Tam sorry you were out.” 

“Ugh! granted Mrs. Danesbary, “no 
great compliment. If he would fix the mar- 
riage, it would be more to the parpose. I know 
this, if a gentlemen asked me to be his wife, 
and then kept shilly-shallying, off and on, for 
years, he might keep his calls to himself. His 
affection for Isabel looks more like moonshine 
than reality." 

There was an awkward silence. Kind Mr. 
Bt. George was wondering what she could say 
to soften down the speech, and Isabel's heart 
beat visibly, when Mr. St. George entered. 
‘Has Mr. Danesbury got back yet?’ he 
asked. 

“No, he hasn't,” retarned Mrs. Danesbury. 
** Have you seen Robert f"’ 

“IT have not. I believe he has.” 

“It is very strange the boys could not call 
here. Unless Mr. Danesbury, with his stupid 
memory, forgot to say that we had come to 
town with him.” 

Isabel looked quickly up: longing t say 
that her dear father's memory was not stupid. 
Bat she rarely cared to enter the contradiction 
lists with Mrs. Danesbury. 

The children were pulling Mr. St. George 
about, screaming and talking. ‘‘ That's just 
like you, Charlotte,"’ cried he, “filling the 
room with these little brats, to deafen your 
visitors." But he nevertheless took up the 
** little brats,"’ and kissed them fondly. 

** Have you been whipped to-day, Walter?’ 
* No, "pa."’ 

“TI shall never teach mamma what's good 
for you : iknow you have deserved it. There, 
ran along. Isabel, step into this room with 
me. None of you, remember. Charlotte, all 
the children. I want to talk secrets with Isa- 
bel."’ 

The hack drawing-room was empty, and he 
closed the door between the two rooms. ‘“* Isa- 
bel,*’ he began, “have you seen Lord Tem- 
pler"’ 

“*No."" | 
“Then what will you give me for some 
news f"’ 

Bhe made no reply. 

“T have been talking with Lord Temple to- 
day. He had got it into his head that yor 
would act saasey him tntins ho hall 8 elie. 
man's allowance—which is any sum you may 
please to mention from ten thousand a-year, 
upwards—and I told him I thought he was 
mistaken : that you did not consider an army 
of footmen tial, ora jon in Grosve- 
nor Square. So I betieve—now do not look so 
scared and conscious, or I will not tell !—I 
believe he means to ask you to take him as he 
ia.” 

Isabe! did look very conscious, if not soared : 
bat at that moment there was a thundering 
peal at the house-door. 

“IT thought I would whisper it to you, for 
you have been kept in suspense long enough : 
much longer than you should have been, had 
I been your nearest relative. May heaven 
bless you, Isabel, and render your wedded life 
happy; and more prolonged than was your 
poor mother's !"’ 

Mr. St. George went out of the room by the 
door leading to the stair-case, leaving Isabe! in 
agitation. The news was indeed sudden, and 
her chest was heaving wildly. Mr. St. George 
encountered some one on the stairs, and then 
came back, as Isabel supposed, into the room. 
He closed the door and advanced to her, bat 
she was leaning with her elbow on the mantle- 
piece, her fingers shading her eyes. In another 
moment, two white, aristocratic hands were 
laid om her shoulders, and she looked up. A 
faint ory of surprise, and Lord Temple clasped 
her to him. 

‘No, no; stay here. It will soon be your 
own legal resting-place. My dearest, this sus- 
pense is to end, for! am to have you, poor 
as Istand. Your father has consented. Will 
you consent !"’ 

She did not answer. Only let fall a few 
happy tears, and remained passively where he 
had placed her. “ 

“It is not as it ought to have been,” he 
continued to whisper, ‘‘ but they say you will 
be content to risk it, until things come round. 
What I cannot give in riches, I will make up 
in love, Isabel.’’ 

** Worth far more than the other,"’ she mur 
mared. 

“My darling! may you ever think so!" 

At this moment the door opened, and Mrs. 
St. George entered so quickly that Isabel had 
no time to draw away. Viscount Temple 
raised his face, placed her arm witb! his, and 
stood there with her, proud, calm, self-posses- 
sed. Mr. St. George came following his wife 
quickly. 

“Now, Charlotte! what can you possibly 
want "’ 

**1—I thought it was only you,”’ stammered 
Mrs. St. George. ‘I did not know Lord Tem- 
was here."’ 

** Did I mot tell you I had secrets to discuss 
with Isabel f'’ remonstrated Mr. St. George, 
with sock seriousness, while his wife looked 
from ene to the other, and Lord Temple laughed 
to see her bewilderment. ‘‘ What is there for 
dinner to-day f"’ continued Mr. St. George. 

* For dinner |’ she echoed. 

‘* Because Lord Temple will do us the honer 





something diferent, | mean. 


“Ghan't,”” was lieped from the far end of | George. 


servant, in anewer to inquiries, said that mone | (George 


| om pread and pleased to we your Lort 
im her good-eatared way, 
ba would had something better ; 


“1 bargained for bread-and-cheese,”’ said 
Lord Temple, “so, if there should be any- 
thing more substantia! than thst, it wil! come 


as 6 surprise.” 
repeated Mrs. St. 


“ Breed and-cheese |’ 

To tt bread and-cheese'’’ gravely questioned 
her husband. 

“ How stupid you are, Walter! But it is a 
very plain dinner. I wish | had known." 

“Ie it suct dumplings?” continued Mr. St. 


“Walter! then, it is a salmon, and a plece 

of roast beef. Nothing else in the world, ex- 

“We shall not fast, it seoms,"’ said Lord 
Tt is a dinner for a prince." 

“You are both laughing,” she returned. 
“You are also laughing, Isabel. You must al! 
have some secret." 

“ Which you shall know very shortly, dear 
Mrs. St. George, and the world also,"’ answered 
Lord Temple. 

Mr. Danesbury and William arrived, and 
they sat down to dinner. When the cloth was 
removed, the troublesome Master Walter and 
his sister were brought in. Mrs. Danesbury 
took the boy on her knee, and after supplying 
him with fruit, and other good things from the 
dessert, held her glass of port wine to his lips, 
that he might sip it. Mr. St. George imme- 
diately placed his hand over the glass. 

** No wine for the child, Mrs. Danesbury."’ 
“Just a little sip,” said she. ‘That rich 
cake must have made him thirsty.’’ 

“No wine,” repeated Mr, St. George, in an 
unmistakable tone, as he poured out some 
water and handed it to the boy. ‘My chil- 
dren do not drink it.” 

Isabel, who was on the other side Mr. St. 
George, between him and Lord Temple, pre- 
sently took occasion to whisper : 

“Have you adopted Arthur's theory f"’ 

“T have adopted your mamma’s,"’ replied 
Mr. St. George. ‘‘ The evening that I dined 
with her at Mr. Serle's, many years ago now, 
the fatal evening of the accident, I heard her 
speak of the duty a parent owes a child, to en- 
courage in him the love of pure water. It made 
a strong impression on me, and | inwardly re- 
solved, if ever I had children, that ft should be 
carried out. That boy has never tasted wine 
or beer yet, and I do not intend that he shall. 
Charlotte will tell you the same." 

“You are drinking wine yourself,’’ said 
Isabel. 

‘Yes: I was not brought up to drink water,"’ 
significantly responded Mr. St. George. ‘ But 
I do not exceed, Isabel.’’ 

There was an interruption ere he had well 
spoken. Lionel Danesbury entered. A good- 
looking, pleasant young man, something like 
William—<curious that it should be so, for Wil- 
liam resembled chiefly his own mother. Lionel 
was not tall, scarcely reaching the middle 
height. He was in high spirits, and seemed 
very well. 

“A pretty dance I have had after you, 
Lionel,"’ cried Mr. Danesbury. ‘‘ Four times 
I was at your rooms to-day, and could not find 
you in.” 

“I was at the hospital, sir. Thank you, 
Mrs. St. George, I have dined. I did not get 
the note, my father left, till six o'clock, so I 
went and had a chop first, for I knew you 
would have finished. How well you are look- 
ing, Isabel !”’ c 

A remark that made Isabel color very much. 
Lionel sat down by his mother, and Mr. St. 
George passed him the wine. 

‘Good gracious, Lionel,’’ cried Mrs. Danes- 
bury, in a whisper, ‘‘ how you do smell of to- 
bacco smoke! What can make you smoke so 
much f"’ 

“*Ah,’’ laughed he, good humoredly, ‘‘ put 
you in my place, mother, in the dissecting- 
room, and you'd smoke, yourself. I don’t wish 
to upset you over St. George's dinner-table ; 
but I should, if I were to tell you of the work 
we have to do there. A medical student must 
smoke in self-defence."’ 

** When shell you pass, Lionel f’’ 

“In the spring. Pass the Royal College of 
Surgeons—not the physicians, you know, 
yet.” 

**Of course not. And where do you think 
of setting up!’ 

“In London, of course. I intend to be a 
great man before I die, mother; and I hope 
you'll live to see it. ‘Sir Lionel Danesbury, 
baronet, M. D., Physician to her Majesty, the 
Queen.’ Nothing less than the top of the tree 
will content me. Especially when I get a peer 
for my brother-in-law."’ 

“Well, Lionel, I see no reason why you 
should not rise to the top,’’ returned Mrs. 
Danesbury, as she looked at the merry eyes 
that glanced at hers over the glass of wine 
which he was drinking. ‘‘ You have every ad- 
vantage: ten times more than most young me- 
dical men have. If you will but be steady.” 

“Oh, I shall be steady enough,” laaghed 
Lionel. 

Later in the evening, it was nearly eleven 
o’clock in fact, and when they had given up 
hopes of seeing Robert, they heard an arrival. 
Mrs. Danesbury’s face lighted up. 

“There's Robert !"" she exclaimed. 
sure to be he.”’ 

Volces were hushed, and eyes turned to the 
door in expectation. But no Robert appeared; 
neither he nor anybody else. The hum of talk- 
img recommenced, and Mrs. Danesbury had 
flung herself back in her chair in angry dis- 
appointment, when a servant threw wide the 
door 


“Tt ts 


“Mr. Robert Danesbary.”” 

Something exceedingly brilliant loomed in, 
throwing the room and everybody in it into 
the shade. It was Robert, in full regimentals. 
He had been attending an official dinner, from 
which he said he could not get away earlier. 
The delay, in mounting the stairs, had been 
occasioned by his stopping in the hall to take 


of the four sons, for he inherited Mrs. Danes- 
bary’s cross look and her cold eyes, but he was 
nearly as tall as William, and made a fine, up- 
right soldier. Dressed as he was now, people 





to partake of &.” 








would have boon here te see me before this.” 


“ Ob—if [had but known! Though indeed 


were apt to say, What s handsome man! Mrs. 


off his sword. He was the least good-looking | 


van cocursnon GF wom. 


of pride ran through her veims aad greeted the 
regimentals. They are happiest, and wil! roman 
“Bat, Rebert,” she whispered, “what is whe-can Gnd.o glace tor Ghats activity tn ak, 
this, that we hear of yout That you are re- | ministering, or helping to administer, a hones. 
SS eee hold ; amd we do not hesitate to say, in spite 
as were dross."’ enlightened 

“Tush, mother! If you believe that, you'll caly thet this eovepasion b mee heehee at 
believe anything,” returned the lieutenant. | nateral to 6 woman, bat that it ls to weelity 
* What dreadful habits, pray '"’ 





k. 


more varied faculties and higher powers than 


at the splendid Robert, the merry hearted | persons governed. Many women, even those 
Lionel, till all she possessed of maternal pride | whose minds are entirely uncultivated, show a. 
glowed within her—and it was no slight share. | power and a breadth of capacity in administer. 
“*I don’t believe half the croaking tales told | ing their households, and controlling into har- 
of them," she whispered to herself. “They | mony difficult tempers and unruly wills, which. 
would not look so well, and be so merry, if | few men could rival.—Poems and Ehsays by the 
they were going the wrong way. Folks are | jate William Caldwell Roscoe. 
envious of them, it’s my belief. It’s true they 
do get out of money, Robert sadly, but I dare-/ tus Orn Woup axp Tux New.—The aath 
say he can’t help it, and those works are likea | of the recently published “Hand book to 
mine of wealth.” Burope,"” makes the following comments on 
“Isabel, my child,” whispered Mr. Danes- | mstcors of interest to travellers. The weiter 
bury, as he kissed her, when the evening was has had the experience of years in travelling 
better and happier for both you and Lord Tem- | gives the results of diligent inquiry into the 
ple. Ihave done it for the best, and I pray | istest changes and improvements im all that 
that it may prove so in the end.” concerns locomotion, hotel accommedations, 
(To BE CONTINUED.) and the peculiar ‘‘sights’’ of the chief places 
~yF of interest :— 
GIPSIES. There are hotels in New York, Philadelphia, 
Gipsies are a very singular race. Their man- | Boston, etc., which no hotels on the Enropean 
ners and customs are the same in all parts of | comtinent can approach for comfort, elegance, 
the world, though somewhat modified by cir | amd an abundant table. In America the sea- 
cumstances; the language they speak among | board cities have their restaurants, stores, and 
themselves, and of which they are particularly | theatres which, in point of splendor, wealth, 
anxious to keep others in ignorance, is in al] | *ccommodation and talent, are unapproachable 
countries one and the same, though subjected | in London, and not often exceeded elsewhere. 
more or less to modification ; and, lastly, their | There are some educational establishments in 
countenances exhibit a decidedly family resem- | the United States which will safely bear a com- 
blance, but are darker or fairer, according to | parison with the best in Europe, and the mili- 
the temperature of the climate, but invariably | tary college at West Point has no rival except 
darker, at least in Europe, than the natives of | in France and Austria. There are mot many 
the country in which they dwell; for example, | Private houses in the great cities of the Eastern 
England and Russia, Germany and Spais. hemisphere which exceed in the appliances of 
The names by which they are known differ | life, and even in its elegances, the abodes of 
with the country, though, with one or two ex- | the wealthier classes of the Western. These 
styled in Russia Zigani; in Turkey or Persia | ™&y not waste his hours in fruitless 
Zingarri ; and in Germany Zigeuner ; all which tions, or in taking that superficial view of 
words apparently spring from the same root, | things which fnils to leave an impression even 
Which there is no improbability in supposing to | 0D the most sensitive minds. It is not meant 
be Zincali, a term by which these people, espe- | t© assert that certain objects are not worth see- 


themselves, and the maning of which is be- | @mimed. There are many things in Eurspe. 
which persons of quick apprehension can 
realize at a glance, and which, at all events, 





there is every reason for believing that they | 9) neny Moncrieff, who was present at his 
bal bore wentesing in id anage regions in | marriage, told me that the knot was tied about 
ore ra a arb ands seven in the evening, and that at a later hour 
language abou the disappeared, and, on being 
origin. soug compo- 
But they generally style themselves, and the aban ed ee Sa 

ieagnage whieh they —e, me Li geat —Lord Cockburn’s Memoirs 

erit word, which signifies husbands. > i 
J®@ The more peaceably and quietly we got 


pellation is, perhaps, the more applicable to 
‘ han any other. They have no love and on, the better for us andothers. In nine cases 


no affection beyond their own race; they are 
capable of making great sacrifices for each 
other, and they gladly prey upon all the rest 
of the human species, whom they detest, and 
by whom they are hated and despised. 

There is scarcely a part of the habitable 


quit his compeny; if he slanders you, take 
care to live so that nobody will believe him. 
No matter who he is, or how he misuses you, 
the wisest way is generally to leave him alone, 
for there is nothing better than this cool, calm, 


and the ridges of the Himalayan hills their 
language is heard equal at Moscow as at Ma- | Cow's Tam axp Dracexp to Deara.—A ter- 
drid ; and their pilferings are carried on in the | Tible accident occurred in the town of Delhi, 


Delaware county, a week yesterday, which 
SS ee resulted in the of allie gl aveh yeas 


old. The parties to 
William Scott, a lad seventeen years old, and 
Z@ In a recent volume of poems, Mr. Ear- | his half sister, Elizabeth Doby, ~~ 
been sent to take the cows 


nest Jones thus defines the master passion of po ny ny , eons SS 
° accom 

the haman coal: . re Mie» a sipee af veka, Ghani Be 
‘What is love’ It is the striving was to bring back some hay. On his he 

Of two spirits io be one ; ly tied ome end of the rope the 
Sweetness hungering after sweetness, “> = = = ex y end to the 

. cow's cow proceeded a 

Want crt wo aout mamma chest dis in this way, foll i by the 
Planets ¢ to the latter stumbled and fell, which so 

Each other's dear necessity, that she ran off at a furious 

. After 


Each from each its light deriving 
Till they melt into » sun.”’ 

pm Remembering that the initials of Mr. 
Douglas are 8. A. D., the reader will say that 
the following, which we clip from the Albany 
Statesman, is not bad : 

Little Dug will be sad/y affected, 
Whate’er his political lot ; 

He'll remain 8. A. D. if elected, 
And be 8. A. D. if he’s not ' 

#@ The odorous matter of flowers is inflam- 
mable, and arises from an essential oil. When 
growing in the dark their odor is 
but restored in the light, and it is strongest in “ Lady 
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Danesbary’s heart warmed to tum, and a glow 
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is ascertained on reliable authority, f 
private advices by the Niagara, that the steam 
ship spat Tapen ane not to leave Southamp- 
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An accident of a terrible character, but for- 
with fatal results, took 
place yesterday evening, at the London termi- 
nus, King’s Cross, to a retarn excursion train 


Small in stature, | judgment obtained the sheriff has returned 
darker than a mulatto, with small, piercing, 
black eyes, and walking with the swaggering 
gait of the Bedouin, he disappoints every one 
who sees him ; for one would naturally expect 
to see something in the ap 
which would account for this singular freak of 
an English lady of rank and fortune in choos- 
ing for herself a husband from among the rude 
sons of the desert. Bat such expectations are 
ing met at sight of this most infe- 
rior specimen of the Bedouin race. This inte- 
resting couple are now en route for Europe, 
where the wife hopes to educate and civilize 
her tawney spouse. 


as to his fiuancial affairs. 


aoe in ~ SS 
t w consis’ y-five 
was due at 6.40 P.M. The engine, coal at 
ts speed, as is usual on entering 
dashed at full speed through the 
don the platform at the 
between five and six feet, 
t temder, the break ram, and 
and proceeding 


Common Pleas. 


ter, there becoming the inmate of a school.— 
When less than fifteen years old, she felt a 
school-girl’s fancy for a boy two or three years 


SECT See sae se 


with her, and the two were secretly 

the wife returning to her school, the husban 
to his, for he also was in the early stages of 
an-edacation. When, in the course of time, | Flaxseed sells on arrival at $1,62 P bur 


Tne Tornapo Season.—We seem to be hav- 
ing a circle of tornados. Within a fortnight 
there have been four in the middle and wes- 
tern States, one extending from Louisville up 






(B® Gongs o« signal bella, to convey arders 





Prestdent and | to engineers, are not used on Kaglish steam. 


Democrats amd Southern Americans, Mr. 
Buyer (Bem. <8 Va.), voting with the Repab 
vans. 
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Hal, the owner of the celebrated horse 
o M. Patchin,"’ has recently refased an 
offer of $26,080 for estimating his value 
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color has become the fashion of the 

His reason for choosing this color was: 
Elector of Saxony took an interest in him, and 
gow anh Gan ont him a plone of Chadha 
being at that time the court fashion, and be- 
cause Luther preferred it, so his scholars 
thought it became them to wear the same color 
astheir master. From that time black has 
been the color most worn by the clergy 

Tue Liberal army in Mexico was recently 













as 
tality as similar returns proved it to be in 
Great Britain and (iermany. 
Tus sparkle of the notorious ‘‘ Diamond 
Wedding” oe and nothing bat dull, 
dead paste . Phe father of the be- 
jewelled bride has been sued for $134 for wines 
and groceries, delivered at the Brevoort House 
for that immortalized wedding, and to the 












“no effects!"’ Lieut. Bartlett, the father of the 
py bride, has been shamefully outraged by 
being summoned before a judge to make oath 







Tux motion for a new trial in the breach of 
mise case—Carstang vs. Slaw—was over- 
ruled at St. Louis, on the 14th, in the Court of 






Thirty @ve conte o lime for the fret insertion 


beats. all orders are passed by word of moeth TRiny reals o lms for cash rubengeent imeer ten 


‘ty a bey frem the captain on the wheel-heuse 
vansed the |% the enginenss below deck. 
her) and ‘‘stawperr’’ (stop her) correspond to 
one and two bells on American boats. 
WEEELY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 
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, Mr. Jaman Trarwen, aged 
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Inasmica Wanpets, 
38 years 















THE 8TOCK MARKET. 
Conascrep vor tas Sarvapay Evaxuve Poer, 
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, with further small receipts and 
Of Tanner's Bark sales 
are making at $15 for Spanish and $12 $B cord for 


chestnut oak 
eS ale ie firm, and good yellow is wanted at 
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ir YOU WARnT 
FIRST CLASS CLOTHING 
Go te CHARLES STOKES, 
NO. @94 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA, 
(Under the Continental Hotel.) 
OF” One low and uniform price 






COPPER is dull, and the sales of both sheating 
and yellow metal are in « small way at quo 
tations 


FEATHERS— There are very few offering or sell- 
, and we quote Western at 48@500 Wh. 

dried fruit, the sales are limited, the 
Green fruit promises to be 
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ENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Best Chance to Mahe M 
ORABLE BUSINESS ever 
able to either Ladies or Gentlemen, old or 
Books with descriptions, recommendations 
rences will be sent to any address on 

Profits large and sales quick 


S. J. BESTOR, 


Wholesale Dealer in Watches, Jewelry, de, 
34 Bouth Third Me 


Wl mE 


d+ 8S _-g3 ise 


season being over. 





HEMP is quiet, and without any alteration to 


HIDES are firmly held, and there are very few 
Some 800 Caracas sold from a 
recent arrival, at 22jc, 
Cabellos are going to : 
HOPS continue dull, and the sales smal! at from 
Be to Ide B MB, as in quality 
IRON — Prices are nearl 


ges.y 
3 232 
ist 


nominal, and the mar 
rates. About 1000 tons 
Anthracite Metal sold in lots at $23 for No 1, 
and $22 for No 2, on time, and 400 tons Forge at 
$20), cash. “Of Seotch Pig, a sale of 200 tons is re- 
ported on terms we could not learn 
in Blooms or Boiler Iron worthy of notice 
and Rails move off slowly at quotations, the demand 
for both be 





ull and somewhat unsettled 
sale of Virginia was made early in the week at equal 
to $5,00 the 100 The, cash, and 2500 pigs Galena on 
Buyers now refuse to pay the 


é PHILADE Leura \ >= 


This ARM and HAND are so perfect (witations 
of mature thmt the wearer's loa is quite unnoticed 
The joints of the elbow, wrist, fogers and thamb 
are all gracefully moved by elastic tendons, aad 
rendered useful to the wfmeost extent 

THE PATENT LEG hase been in use 12 yrars, 
and the inventor has received (over all com 
Gfty most honorary awards from distinguished 
sclentibie socleties in the principal cities of the 


terms not public 
former figures 

LEATHER is inactive, and prices the same.— 
There is some little demand for rough Slaughter 
which commands full rates 

LU MBER-—There ix a good demand for White 
Pine Boards, and free sales are making at $14(q 18 
Shipping Boards are worth 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


for Susquehanna 


$14,50, Yellow Sap $14(@16, and Lehigh Hemlock 


A Romance is Reat Lire.—A few years ago 
a young girl left her home and went to Roches- 


older than herself, who was fiercely in love 


the mariage was made public, there was a 


to central Ohio, one in Cattaraugus county, in 
western New York, one in Armstrong, the 
counties in western Pennsylvania, 
and one in lowa and western Illinois, surpass. 
ing all others in violence and destructiveness. 
By the storm along the Ohio, not less than 
one hundred lives were lost, mostly in coal 
boats ; by the storm in Pennsylvania, some ten 
or twelve victims are re 
and greatest visitation in lowa and Illinois, has 
left at ‘east 150 dead bodies, with more than 
double that number of persous injured or dy- 

Altogether, the number of deaths within 


PATSAESEELR ESE 


mother. But when it was found that the son 
had brought home a penniless bride, their in- 
dignant virtue burst ite prudent bonds. The 
young wife was cast adrift, and the husband 
was sent to kind Indiana to get 2 divorce.— 
She returned to Rochester, the inhospitable 


world among which ere the great Menace of the 
Woarn « Exmisirions in Lospos and New Yous 
Nearly 5,000 limbs in daily use, and an iner 

patronage indicete the satisfaction 


Comnecrep von tum Satvapat Kvewine Poet, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

Philadelphia, June 16, 1660, 


$10,50@11 BM. Acargo of Laths sold at $1.62) 
M 





MOLASSES is dali 
ving, but most of it ix going into store 
sale we hear of is «a cargo of Cardenas, at 24e, on 
time 

SEEDS remain very inactive, the season being 
There is some demand for Cloverseed, how 
ever, which is searce, and selling in a small way at 
Nothing doing in Timothy 


There has been more arri 


Pamphlets, giving fall information, sent 
par to § dis) All bks 


over 


per to 4 dis | Solv bhe 
$4,25G@ 4,50 B bus 


"sua! HARD TIMES NO MORE, 


(Lady or Gentleman 
United States, possessing a small capital of from $9 
$7, can enter into an easy and respectable bast 
2) dig | Bom, by which from $5 to 
: For particulars, address (with «tamp,) 


SPIRITS—There is no change in Brandy and 
great outcry. The parties were sent from their | (jin, and about the usual business to note k 
schools, and the indignation of the principals 
was hot. The boy took his wife home to a | more active, with sales of bbls to some extent at 
house where a rich stepfather and the haughty 
mother divided the rule. At first they were 
reconciled to the loving pair, for they supposed 
the girl was an heiress, and the money ap 


Kum is steady at 35(@36c. Whiskey ix firmer and 


| State bank lto ly die 
20j¢ for Penna, and 21(@2lic for Western, now 
held higher, Drudge at 19(@1¥jc, and hhds at 20 
The firmness noticed at the close o 
last week induéed more activity in the market, and 


the stepfather, while the idea of the prices were rather better, with sales of some 3000 
’ 


peased 
** gentility’? which money brings, soothed the 





and many persons will long 
sorrow the wind storms of 1860. 
destruction of property is incalculable; but 
in the city of Aiton alone, the total loss is es- 
timated at $200,000, and in Camanche 6250),000. 


found employment in a shep. 


could not 


Undoubtedly reprehensible as it was, no one 


Ar Farmington, lowa, recently, a little girl | can wonder that he took to drink, being weak 
of 


hhds to note, mostly Cuba and Porto Rico 
61 (@7 je for the former, and 7(@rijc for the latter, 
including some small lots New Urleans at 7(a7 je 
Some small sales of box Sugars were 
alxo made at 74(@9j, the latter for white, on the 
usual terms, and 5000 bags Brasil, ata price kept 
private 

TALLOW meets with a limited demand and city 
living in another ey: aud there | rendered is selling in & small way at 10) W ™ 

C) TUBACCO— The market remains quict but with 

obtain his divorce—perhaps did not wish it. At | out any change to note, and we are only advised of 
any rate he came back to Rochester, and | some small sales of Seed Leaf at about previous 
held clandestine intercourse with his wife.— 


YORJURING -THE WHOLE ART? 
/ of Conjaring made easy, with full instructions 
for performing nearly 200 
aod wonderfal Tricks of H 
| Hand, Ventriloquiem aed Legerdemain 


all on time 
cus Pocus, Sleight-of 


Commercial and Ag 


Dist or CoLumpia 
WO WORKS, VALUABLE TO THE 
SIChk OR WEEE, sent by mail 


rates, exact terms not public 
expected entil received, read and 


WOOL There is more activity in the West, and 


prices rule high there, here there is very little doing le 74 Broed wy 
ro way. - 


led and di inted. His intemperate | >“*r* generally holding off for lower prices before | 





in him, and he became a burden to himse 


Ist SIX LECTURES on the Causes, Prevention 


ward more freely, and we are only advised of a few | and Cure of Lung, Throat and Skin Diseases, Khew- 


+ 2. 
- 
2 
oF 
- 
+ 


habits destroyed the little manliness originally gees he ey ee, Ee Gow ap Bs 


in danger of breaking down under it, forsook a 


Heatran or Auegicass.—De Bow's mortality 
statistics, compiled from the last census, show 
that the he United Btates are the | od suicide twice, but was each time kept from 


dying, by the timely arrival of assistance. Al! 


virtuous life and sold herself. It was not long, | *™°unied_ 1500 head 
K to 10jc BM. Cows 


however, before the disgrace attaching to her 
position 


| matiom, aod Male and Female Complaints, on the 
| mode of Preserving Health to One Hundred Years 
360 pages, 21 engravings. Price 50 cents, in silver 
| of Post office stampa 
4 WORK on the Cause and Cure of Diseases 
of the Heart, Stomach, Liver, bowels and Kidneys; 
on Apoplexy, Palsy and Dyspepsia, Why we Grow 
Old, and What Causes Disease 


rales within the :ange of 30(a50c for common two 
prime fleece 





PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 
The supply of Beef Cattle during the past week | 
The prices ranged from 
174 head were sold at prices 
varying from $25 to 45, according to quality 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. | 


ELLIOT & PATTEN procure AMERICAN 
and FOREIGN PATENTS, and attead to all be 


made life insupportable, and she de- | "7" 


of which has happened befor. she has arrived 
at the summer of her twentieth year. 








pe@ With western farmers the question to 


gravings§ Price 36 cents 
Bay which Book you wish, giving name, State, 
County, Town and Post 


6000 were sold at prices varying from 4(@ 
1889 Hogs were sold at from $7.50 to | the novelty and petentatility of tnventions an 
swered without charge 
entrance, Patent Office, Werhington, 


siness pertaining thereto 
bic YD 
5,25 B 100 Be. 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 

June 16.—FLOUR heavy, sales of 6,000 bbis — 
Wheat heavy; 25,000 bus sold at 135 
@ 123e for Milwaukee Club, and 11% 
for Chicago spring. Corn declined; 20,000 bus sold 
at 62@t4ic for mixed. Pork quiet. Lard firm 
bet quiet. Whiskey drvcping, «ales at 21) 


Agency opposite main 


‘ENT FREE? SENT FREE: 
A new and beautiful art, fer 
which we want agents everywhere 
wooth. Terms and specimens seat /ree. 
with stamp for retarn 





Western, | 
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4 SOLUM ADDRESS TER MI MUST ASH. 


Qh, thee preabes little bunch of captions 

‘T me eottin fore 2 glam an mee 

Hifaletinly eprakia a mirror looker 

Rite at yew, viewes yure stupenjer over the left) 
Propetions, with surtdits |. Yes, yer ar 

“Wary bage, “beet as long a0 0 fens log 

Why don't yor gre sam. on look 

Like tether preptes yes good fur natbin 


Bverybody's makin’ phun av yer 

Yer culler atet sone 2 party 
Welther. Kind eva manly yaller — 
Reddish bee, mixt with a beetle whyte. 

Oh, thos 

Deticat bunsh ov her, I'll tell yer 
What's ther fac. of yer don't gro faster ° 
Ber what yer bev bin groin, I'll talk 
Yeer rite over ter bil terril, the barber, 
An’ matk him binck yer jit ar 
Black 90 4 nigges, 2 then you Il 
Look ewete, won't yer’ An of yer 
GN ter cutten ep ebowt me, I'll baw! 
‘Out that ther ole white racor ay myne 
An’ jiet eth yer rite orf Then what’? 
Becum ov yer’ whe will yer have ter 
Toth yer roan’ town and sho yer orf. then’ 
Bal, whe will yer hav ter take yer ter 
‘The oureus and theater, an ‘er son 
The gale, dc.’ Why, nobeddie Yer'l be 
Left in the sade. No person will 
Bver trabal themselves bout ver like 
‘Baye hav, ote how, o0 yer beiter pited 
Trae gre rum 


HOW | SHOT MY FIRST DUCK, 
And What Sort of 2 Duck It Was. 


in the moraing, when the light was about 
the color of a gray cat in a cellar, Tim roused 
me ap, and we «allied forth We marched 
ailently slong shore, “ looking sharp’’ through 
the reeds, Tim constantly whispering me to 
“ keep my eyes skinned.'' The gun felt very 
heavy, and iv that peculiar |ight looked about 
Biteen feet long. On we strode, my pulse going 
like that of « volumtecr at Buena Vista. Sud- 
denly says Tim, softly— 

* Ah, there's a chance, by Jove! 
boy, all ready '"' 

“Bh, chance! where, at what’ 

Tim pot his Gagers on his lips, and making 
me erouch down, pointed through the reeds. In 
a Uainute, sure enough, | saw a duck grace 
fully bobbing up and down, about fifty yards 


Now, my 


of, or |ens. | became awfully excited. “What! only fifty! Dear me! I thought 
“Lt, let me choot him, Tim !"' those things were exovedingly dear, If that is 
“ Certainly ; orack away.” all they cost, 1 do not wonder at the ladies 


cocasiened by my horisontal position os wy 
back, combined with the concussion of the 


“You've hit him!" cried Tim. ‘‘Ile's 
wounded. Quick, quick, take my gun, while 
I lead yours.” 

Lieoked at my weapon. | had fired both 
barrels at once. | looked at the duck , he was 
bobbing up and down violently. Considerably 
bewtidered, I, however, seized Tim's gun, re 
sumed my position, took another deaily aim, 
and fired. 

“ T’other barrel! Quick ' or he's off '"' cried 
Tim. 

Rang ! 

“* By George! you've missed him! Hle's— 
no, be can't fy! See him spin round! Here, 
give him ene more. Mind, aim carefully '— 
New!" 

Rang! fis-22! bang! | saw the sky, and 
one thousand more planets than before.— 
When I arose, that diabolical duck was still 
there, spinning round wore merrily than 
over. 

Tim," sald 1, ‘‘that duck is remarkably 
tenacious of life." 

“Yeo—yes. The fact is, ducks are generally, 
copecialiy canvas-backs; they are called se on 
account of the thickness of their skin. I am 
comvinoed that's a canvas-back.’’ 

“Tim,” said 1, “I'll take the skif and 
shove out there and get him. You wait here. 
He's nearly gone now."' 

* Yea, I'll go back to the house and order 
breakfast. Our shots have spoiled further 
sport for this morning. I'l! have things ready 
by the time you get back."’ 

Ané witheat waiting for remonstrance, Tim 
walked rapidly off. 

A got im the skid, shoved out, reached the 
duck (who appeared, as | advanced, to have 
his head entirely shot off), picked it up, and 
foand that— was « decoy! My remarks to 
Tim, upem rejoining him at the hotel, I have, 
apse reflection, concluded to omit. 


NoDaveunersMre.—"Comehere, Pompy,” 
said a darkey to 9 similar specimen of animated 
nature, the other day, “1 wants to prypose to 


my eld woman, and jubs her #< +; vow J wants 
te know, arter dey both die, and cum to hea- 
ben, which of us is to have my wench !"’ 
Pempy stood thoughtfully for a moment, 
them looking Snowball in the face, and reve- 
shaking bis bead. replied, 
frien’, if your wife and her man go to 
goo. land, you need hab mo fears, for pou 


¢ 


to pick amy muse'”’ 





"| ed perfectly . eend a 


TEE STRAWBERRY: 
at Yale College, on the strawberny, says :— - 


to the east or seuth ; for late ones to the p ort b. 
The soil should be a fine gravelled leam. . Avold 
high, barren soils, and these which are wet. 
To prepare the soil, make it clean ; under Iraia, 
leaving the drain open at beth emds, to allew- 


bushels of lime slacked with water, | .olding. 


| Mb. BOO. Bapdde) of Now York, im 5 lecture, | 





The Hiddier. 





ACROSTICAL Boma 
WREF?ES yOR TER SATURDAY EVERIO reer. 
I nem composed of 22 letters. 


My 2, 5, 31, 6, 14, is oneof the sonsen. 
My 2, 12, 10, 8, M4, 15, 28 is alee. ome of the 


My 3, 18, 20, 1, 164, 23, Bhepe you-arenct. 
My 4, 3, 13, 12, 17, ie o numeral. 

My 5, 38, 10, 1, 14, is @ precious stone. 

| My 6, 3, 17, is @nemeral. 

My 7, 21, 7, 8, 14, is Uegel. 

My 8, 5, 16, 15, we could nob live withent. 








three busisls of salt in solution, tothe sore. | MY ® 5, 5, Tl, it « two whesled earrings. 
Transpianting should be done wit! 4 gyeat | MY ™ 16, 8, we could not live without. 

care, and the rootlets of te plant inj ared>as | MY ¥)- 2°, 7, 16, 18, welove to be. 

is in the spring, though, with case, it mag, bo | MY 1 14, 24, 6 is an article of dress. 

done any time during the summer. Tho lec-| 27 *# 1°, 4. 1, is one of the paints of the compam, 
tarer said he would, in starting s ‘ new bed, 2. 

peter. posse — Wale may | pay 21, 6, 38; 2) le tho middle of charch 

= — - ey im ls rge gman | wy 18, 10, 29, 12, is an entrance 


4 
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THE BOOT MOVEMENT. 


Lavy (who has been promenading.)-—I wonder how the men ever get these plaguy things off. 





BACHELOR AN 
LACE VEIL. 


THE D sisi I 


. | 
A gentleman who had lost bet with a lady, | 


thing” by purchasing e new veil of the qua- 
lity, and presenting it to bis fair creditor. 


ing of what followed, that the gentleman was. 
a bachelor of long standing, and a man of little | 
information touching the world of “fancy | 
goods,"’ though « proficient in eugar, cotton, 
and provision speculation. 

He accordingly stepped into « fashionable 
milliner's establishment, and asked to see a 
lace veil of fine quality. 

** Here is one, Monsieur,’ sald the amiable 
priestess at the head of the temple. 

"How much is it?’’ 

It is only Gfty,.nair.’’ 


being fond of wearing such flimsy knick- 
knacks. Only fifty! Show me something 
better."’ 

The priestess stared. The bachelor remain- 


mere vells—iace ones—were dieplayed. 
“Die fe only sixtes, saly, and dis one only 


“Dear me! only seventy-fve! Well, that 
is womderfal, to be sure! ft is a very pretty 
article, | see, but can't you show me seme 
thing better?’ 

“No, sair; dis is the most dear—de plus cher 
article in de citee."" 

“You don’t say so! Well, well, who would 
have thought it? These women—they always 
were a mystery since the days of Adam. (ive 
me the change for a dollar—in quarters." 

The milliner did so. 

“T'll take this one," said the simple-minded 
bachelor, folding ap the seventy-five vell.— 
“ Give me a quarter, and keep the seventy. five 
for yourself. Dear me, how cheap!" 

“Ino see the seventy-five, sair—you have 
no handed them to me,"’ said the milliner. 

“| beg your pardon, ma'am," said the bache- 
lor, smiling, ** there they are on the counter,” 
pointing to the three quarters 

** Dis f'’ said the milliner, with an astonish- 
ed look. 

“That !'' said the bachelor, more smiling 
than ever, preparing to put the veil in his 


pocket. 
* AA, Mon Dien. De man fow—orack brain. 


I tell you, Monsieur, dat article de most dear 
in de citee. You no understan me—you no 
understan Inglish! De most dear, I tell you— 
seventy-five dollar!" 

** What !"’ aald the bachelor, turning rather 
pale, and dropping the veil as if it had «ad 
denly tarned into a coal of fire in his hands, 
“ seventy-five dollars !"’ 

* Yea, sair, and very sheap at dat !"’ 

“Seventy-five dollars for that infernal oob- 

web! I thougit that you meant sevent7-five 
conta |" 
If ever a bachelor walked fast, that bachelor 
did. He goes around now ina stew of indigna 
tion, relating hie adventure, and winding up 
his story with the words— 

“ Yes, sir, the French woman actually ask- 
ed me seventy five dollars for the short end of 
an infernal cobweb !"’ 

An inexperienced bachelor going into a fancy 
milliner’s store is pretty much like an inne- 
cent fly venturing into a spider's web. 


Cross-Examurxe.—The veteran counsellor 
Caldbeck, one day cross-examining a country 
fellow as witness, asked him in several ways 
what he thenght a partioular person to be, 
from his own knowledge, hearsay, or belief ; 
bat could get no other answer, than that, ‘‘ he 
did not knew, ead could not tell.’ 

“Come, fellow,”’ sald the counsellor, ‘‘ an- 
ewer me on your osth; what would you take 
me to be, if you did not actually know my per- 
gon, and should meet me in the rtreet f”’ 

“Why then,” says the fellow, “‘since you 
ask me, I will tell you, sir. By virtue of my 
cath, & you had not thai wig and gown upen 
you, I should take you for a little ould pediar.” 
The learned counsellor was silenced. 





P@ A gentioman observed to another that 
an oficer im the army hed left his house with 








out paying bis veut. “Oh!” exctaimed Prank 
ee io men to eens” 


OUN 


> 


PHILIP KEMBLE'S MARE AND THE 


DEBUTANTE. 


At the time when the celebrated Kemble was | 
manager of Covent (arden Theatre, & gentle | 
having heard her say that she had lost a lace man called to confer with him about an ehgage- | 
vell which she prised very much, thought that | ment for his daughter. It so happened that 
he would pay the det and “do the polite Kemble expected about the same hour the visit 

| of « horse dealer, from whou he wished to bay | 
| & mare. Kemble, imagining the stranger was 
It must be stated, for a proper understand. | the expected horse dealer, asked at ones : 


** How old is she!”’ 


Agricultural, « 


— 








GARDEN CROPS IN. SUCCESBION. 


Those having small gardens, or even but a 
limited plot of ground may so errange the 
crops cultivated as to obtain ample returns 
from a little space, provided the land is ma- 
‘nured in proportion to the returns expected 
from it, and diligent attention given to each 
| kind im ite turn. Thus, after the early pota- 











Bee tales of artificial houey comb being manu- 
factured by J. N. Hoag, » Onlifv nia aparian. 
The Bee says :— 

“Tt is made of pure-becewam, melted down, 
ran into moulds to make it © iim and even, 
like window glass, cccled, and = then pressed, 
stamped, or embossed into the exact shape of 
the partition which separates. the double row 
of cella im the comb. Hedew , not make the 
entire comb, but merely thie ground work; 
and tis done with such perfer tness that when 
placed: im the hive the bees s ooept it as their 
own werk, and erset theirry sexangular cells 
upon it with the utmost alee 

“itis a new thing, as we: are told, in these 
United States—Mr. Hoag bus ig the only person 


My 19, 5, Ml, 7, 19, ie requested of the subscribers 


of the Post. 


My 26, 8, 16, 20, 15, was @ celebrated hunter. 


never bo used about the plants, w ; it injures | My 21, 10, 1, 7, 8, 17, is w planet. 

the roots. The productiveness of the straw- | My 22, 29, 15, 18, 7, 3, is comething you are conti. 
berry abent New York does not av erage more naally using, but which is not apt te wear 
than forty bushels to the acre. ‘ [here is no oat. 

difculty im raising oné hundee 4 and Gifty| My whole is instructive as well as entertaining, 
bushels under the cultivation re ommended. —_—_——_—-- 

Im the winter the plants show! | be highly MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
covered. Restle eine! WROTTRE POR THE SATURDAY BYEXING PosT. 
Anruscur Howsy Coms-—The Sacramento | _ | #= compoved of 32 letters. 


My 15, 6, 12, 5, 9, 7, was slain by a wild boar, and 


his blood was changed by Venus into the 
flower anemone. 


My 13, 4, 16, 20, 7, was the goddess of beauty. 
My 5, 14, 10, 18, 20, 16, 4, was a marine god. 
My 10, 11, 20, 18, 12, stood first among the infer. 


nal deities. 


My 1, 11, 18, 3, 15, was the goddess of flowers. 
My 21, 9, 7, 3, 10, 22, 12, 16, 14, was one of the 
Puries 


My 132, 19, 10, 8, 4, 20, 7, was the god of Music. 
My 17, 3, 7, the god of hell, otherwise called Plata, 


My whole is a motte of a very numerous, bene. 
volent society. 
Manor Dale, Pa. J.¥.0. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


‘In May last she was sixteen.’’ 

“flow?! Sixteen !—rather old, ahem, ahem! | 
Don't like that much, Bat the main point, is 
she quiet!" 

“Perfectly, sirt I have never known a 
more gentile creature."' 

** How long has she been in the olty f"’ 
“Tt is about eight days since I arrived here 
from Grimetead."’ 

** Ia she theroughly schooled ’’ 

**Mr. Thelwell has given her some lessons."’ 
* Well, if your conditions are not too hard, 
I think we shall agree.’’ 

** As to that, my dear sir, I leave it entirely 
te yourself; I think you will be perfectly satis- 
fed, if you once bring her before the public. 
Bhe is down stairs; shall I bring her ap to 
your” 

‘Bring her up!” replied Kemble, with an 
over to my groom." 

“To your groom !"’ 

“Yeo! By and by, | shall ge down and ex- 
amine her. Tell him to take her to the stable 
for the present."' 

** What! to the stable !’’ cried the stranger, 
full of indignation. 

‘Certainly! where else? As you say that 
she is quiet, I shall try her in « short time. 
My friend Weston is just writing a melo-drama, 
in which I have to play. As soon as we have 
agreed upon the terms, | shall make my debut 
upon her back.'’ 

“What! Upon the back of my daughter 
you will make your debut’ Sir, do you wish 
to insult me’ I—"’ 

“A thousand pardons, my dear sir! Do you 
not come from Cumberland f’’ 

** No, I come from (rimetead.’’ 

* With a mare f"’ 

‘Ne! with my daughter, my child, whom 
you want me to send down to your groom."’ 

“Anerror! Quite a mistake! I really am 
very sorry."’ 

The reader may imagine that it took several 
minutes before both parties had sufficiently 
calmed down to speak of the engagement of 


the young actrees. 


HOME. 


FOR THER BATURDAY EVERING Post. 





Sweet Home’ there is a magic in the sound, 

A potent spell that sways the human heart. 
Though we may search the extended world areand, 

And scan its works of nature and of art, 
Gorgeous and rare, yet we shall never find 

A place like home, thoagh humble it may be, 
A hovel all unsightly. ‘Tis the Mind 

That gilds the lowllest cot. "Tis Memory, 
With all its clustering thoughts of childbood's days 

Rediant with giee—of youth « serener bliss — 
The father's warm embrace, the mother's kiss— 

Of friemdships sweet—of varied games and plays— 
Tis Memory that throws « mellow light 
Of peasive joy about thy home, and makes it bright. 

Wilmington, Del G. Me. M. 

Texeuee o Sae-Derasce.—On one ooea- 
sion, when a herd of cattle was pressing upén 
me in a most uncomfortable manner, I owed 
my escape to early instraction in the use of the 
“‘aerobat.’' The herd, wholly compesed of 
cows, was surrounding me with a very threat- 
ening aspect, and was advancing in such a 
manner that there was no mode of escape from 
their ranks. Seeing that a bold stratagem was 
the only resource, | rau sharply forward, and 
commenced retating towards them in that pe 
culiar method which is technically termed 
“turuing a wheel,” |. ©. executing a series of 
somersaults on the hands and feet alternately. 
The cows were so terrified at the unknown foe 
who was attacking them in so extraprdimary a 
manner, that they were panic-stricken, and gal- 
loped of at full speed, leaving me an easy e8- 
cape before they had recovered from their sur- 
prise. —Koutledge's [Mustrated Natural Hisory. 


fir There is both « Spantth and Preach 
proverb which says: “a melon and a woman 
are hard to Probably melon cholic 
may be the seque! te a mestake im either cass. 





toes are planted, and when they have received 
their last hosing, perhaps. by the middle of 
June, cabbage plants may be set out between 
the rows: and when the potatoes are dug, say 
by the last of July, turmips may be sown over 
the ground for a late crop. 

Tomatoes, peas and spinach should also be 
pat in to keep up a freab supply. 

Radishes need not hare a separate place by 
themeelves in a garden, for the seed may be 
scattered over the asparagus bed, in melon 
hills, and among the beets and parsnips. They. 
are quick out of the way, and injure the other 
crops but a trifle. wei 
atnen te canine of large 
vegetables, or on ground which 

be occupied by running vimes. 

where early peas bave beem taken 4 


‘pees 


the first crop of carly sweet corn makes 


ite appearance, » second sowing shoald be 
made, by means of whieh the season can be 


(rentleman. 





Westborough, Massachusetts, after 79 years” 
experience in farming, says, in The Tew Bng- 
land Farmer, that good cows will cat on an 
average 20 pounds of hay per day, when 
giving milk, and 15 pounds when dry—not by 
guess work, but tested by actual weighing for 
months at a time. 

Then it is easy to calculate the cost of milk. 
In the of New York, the average 
value of hay is one cent a pound, and the ave- 
rage quantity of milk not over six quarte.— 
At 34 comts a quart it will pay the hay bill and 
one cent a day over. If other feed is given, 
the invrease of milk must pay for thad. The 
manure will be worth at least the cost of at- 
tendance and milking. If the milk is worth 
more than 3) cents, it gives a profit; and if 
lees, a loss, The rule is a useful one for those 
who bay hay, as it shows. them how much 
must be provided to winter acow. We would 
not risk a provision of less than two tons per 
oow. 


Prewenme m Grass Samp.—Q L. Dow, of 
Nelson, New Hampshire, writes to the New 
England Farmer, that ‘‘his way’’ ef seeding 
down to grass has been, for the last 12 years, 
to plough in all his grass seed. Me thinks it 
does best when sowed before the first plough- 
ing, at any rate before cross ploughing. He. 
would plough it in deep; it will come up in. 
time, and being deep. rooted withstands drought 
that will destroy a shallow sown crop, as well 
as resist the effect of frosta, or heaving out.— 
He adds, ‘‘I have sown om five different farma 
im this way, and on every variety of sail frora 
pine plain to heavy olay soil, from gravelly 
ledge to black muck, and never failed to get a 
fair crop of grass when seeded in this way."’ 

Saurwe Ceegam vor Berren Mixme.—A 
writer in the Homestead reports a statement 
made at the New Haven lectures, that by add- 
ing a tablespoonful of fine salt to a quart of 
cream, as the latter is skimmed from off the 
milk and placed in the cream. pots unti] enough 
acoumalates for churning, the time required 
for churning is reduced to two or three mi- 
mates. In a trial made by the writer, he found 
this to be true, and his theory is, that the salt 
acts upon the thin coating of the globules of 
butter, and so diccolves it that a slight agita- 
thom breaks it, and the butter comes at once. 
The experiment can easily be tried by any but- 
ter-maker. 


A warren in the Virginia Farm Journal 
states that he has succeeded in starting 
branches on his pear trees wherever he wishes 
a limb to grow. He says :— 

“ A careful examination will show plenty +f 
dormant ayes, or knaris on this steck. To 
produce a choot a slit or gash is madeeovér 
the eye and into the wood, with a knife or fine 
saw, which, by checking the flew ef sap, starts 
these dormant eyes into life, amd in three cases 
out of four a branch shorts forth.” 





ak 2 
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prolonged te a considerable extent.— (cuntry | 


Hay Requanap voa Cows.—Otis Brigham ofi/ 


in the 


E 


hens in a day. 
the abow 


Union, who, so far:as 


men, a6 the artificial com) can be had cheap, 
and saves much time to # 





is known, manu- 
It is a German 


1e bees. We know 


egg* to pay fon the corn consumed by fifty 
It is very evident to any one 
) number of fowls, if properly 
fed, would any ‘age more than eight eggs per 
day, amd come quently, there would be a profit 
from them.'’’ 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poser. 
I am composed of 37 letters 


river. 
My 10, 17, 13, 33, 25, 29, 4, 32, 8, 9,19, 11,4 


American statesman. 
My 1, 35, 10, 20, is a city in South Americs. 


will use. 
My 2, 20, 33, 6, 9, 16, is a town im Pommayl- 
vania 


Centre County, Pennsylvania. 
My 36, 32, 1, 15, isa river in Africa. - 


My 28, 25, 33, 6, is a paper which every one 
to read. : 
My 87, 26, 8, 2%, 26, 14, was one of the 
Revelation 





of the 
My whole is what souke enigna 
obeorve. , Tor 
WILLIAM R. ALEXANDER 
Jacksonville, Centre Co., Pa. : 





CHARADE. 

Of my first, as I think by St. Paul we are told, 
The good people of Athens were greedy of old; 
And e’en now, I am sure, ‘tis the principal searsh. 
At the barber's, the blacksmith’s and sometimes gt 
ehurch. 

Though my second is formed, like mankind, fem 
the earth, 

It is cruelly used from the time of its birth ; 

Till, by beeting and bruising, and discipline 








‘Hest ful Receipts, 


A Svewent cre ror Passsrves.— 


Avdiah of what I took to be preserves was 


A lady writer 


strange, 
It at last undergoes a most wonderful change : 
And when joined with my first, for my whole you 
will find 
Yor each day in the year, ample food for the mind. 

CHARADE. 

Before a circle iet appear 
Twice twenty-five and five in rear ; 


One-fifth of eight sabjoin, and then 


My 5, 17, 3, 18, 20, 4, 20, is a noted American 
12, 10, 35, 21, 27, is @ production of an 


My 6, 7, 22, 3, 8, 8, 25, is what no gentleman 


My 34, 14, 8, 31, 20, ie o well known fetnate in 


My 80, 23, 31, 1, 14, 94, 12, 16, 6, Bt) dove 


= 


“. 


4 
town of considerable note in re] 
syivania. Ba 


~¥ 





, 


passed me, which upon tasting I was sarprised 
wo learn contained no fruit. The ease with 


apple butter, tomate preserves, and all that 
sort of thing. 


twenty minutes, according to its consistency, 
Stirring them in, and continue to boil a few 


lemon. 

Liguiw G@ivs.—The following recipe, the dis 
covery of a French chemist, is selling about 
the country, as a secret, for various prices, 
from one to five dollars. It is a hamdy and 
valuable composition, as it does not gelatinize 
nor undergo putrefaction and fermeiitation, 
and beeome offensive, and can be used cold for 


In a wide mouthed bottle dissolve eight 
ounces of best glue in a half pint of water, by 
setting it in a vessel of water and heating it 
till dissolved. Then add slowly, comstantly 
stirring, two and a half ounces of strong aqus- 
fortis (nitric acid.) Keep it well corked, and 
it will be ready for use. This is the “Cele- 
brated Prepared Giue,” of which we hear so 


to be quite 
rot, and as sound and un- 





You'll quiekly find what conquers men. 
RIDDLE. 
A lady met a gentleman in the street; (he gear 


It is prepared as follows :— 
Moderately boil a pint of molasses from five to 


tions, for unless my tasting apparatus deceived | tleman said, ‘I think I know you;’’ the Indy said 
me, as it is mot usually wont to do, it is em-| he ought, as his mother was her mother’s only 
phistically a tip-top substitute for applesauce, | daughter. What relation was he? 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEX POR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
Three men, A, B and C, bought a piece of gold ® 


then add three eggs thoroughly beaten, hastily | the shape of a spherical segment, each paying ont 


third part of the expenses. Now, supposing te 


minutes lenger, and season with nutmeg or diameter of its base to be 12 inches, and ite perpe® 


dicular height 4 inches. By consent, A, B asd© 
agree to divide this segment equally, by 

at right angles to its diameter, and 

to its base. How mueh of its diameter must 
man have for his share’ 


Springfield, Ohio. 
Op” An answer is requested. 


W. K. GONDY. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
OG” Why does the weathercock point to » higt 
moral truth’? Ans.—It shows man what » com 
thing it is to a-spire. 
OG” Why isa bow-legged man like s “holiday 
down South’ Ans.—Because you see the dav 
grows out (negroes out). 
09> Why is = summer like pride? Ans. —B® 
cause it goeth before a fall '— Vanity Fasr. 
C7” Why iss horse the most miserable of sab 
mals’? Ans.— Because his thoughts are alwaye®® 
the rack. 
OG Why would « printer make a good lawyer" 
Ans.— Because he always understands his case. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST- 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA—" Love is o 
soul's electric flame and gold its best conductor. 


RIDDLE—Peari (cct—poar—eoe)._ PLACES 
CANADA ENIGMATICALLY : 


will amount to £54 Gs, old Pennsylvania cue? 
ox $145,06}, being 1,460§ cuble yards, in the = 
and ceiling of said charch 
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